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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE net result of the Democratic convention at San 
Francisco was nothing. That is to say it was Cox 
et praecterea mil, which aggregate of nullity comes to 
precisely nothing. The platform differs from the Re- 
publican platform, as Allen McCurdy admirably said the 
other day, only in the number of words it takes to say 
nothing. This seems rather small potatoes to turn out 
of the hill at the end of an appalling midsummer jaunt 
all the way to San Francisco, but, after all, who really 
expected anything else. Maybe those few readers of this 
paper who have been puzzled by our reluctance to give 
space to routine politics may now see why we chose to 
appear so stepmotherly. 


REALLY, why should one vote? Voting is held up as 
the first duty of citizenship, and no one wants to debate 
the point; but in the present instance, without general- 
izing, when one votes next November, just what does 
one vote for? What but a name distinguishes a Demo- 
cratic ballot from a Republican ballot? Voting on one 
issue, voting for one principle as against another, is an 
intelligible procedure; but the platforms, microscopically 
scanned, show not the faintest semblance of either issue 
or principle. After a fashion, one can understand voting 
for a man; but in point of personal significance, what 
earthly difference is there to determine the voter in 
choosing between the unintelligent mediocrity of Mr. 
Harding and the unintelligent mediocrity of Mr. Cox? 
Old theatre-goers—very old ones—will be cheered in 
their dotage this summer by continual reminders of the 
old play of “Box and Cox,” perhaps the precursor of 
modern t.b.m. vaudeville. Granting that it is one’s pre- 
eminent duty to vote, the question still remains, what does 
one vote for in voting either the Republican or Demo- 
cratic ticket? The answer is, nothing; and if nothing, 
why then vote? Is not one’s duty vacated by the fact of 
there being nothing whatever to vote for or even to vote 
against? There is the third party, of course, unless it 
dies a-bornin’; and there is Debs. In voting for Debs 
one at least votes for a good and great man; but on the 
other hand, to do it one must vote for Socialism as well. 


THE most recent thing, perhaps, to hearten the discour- 
aged voter, is found in Governor Cox’s remarks on the 
Irish question, as quoted in the New York Times: 


15 cEeNTs 
I have given deep thought to the Irish question. They are 
a warm-hearted, courageous, patriotic people. I am 


thoroughly convinced that the Trish question will be solved 
satisfactorily. The controversy will be allayed, Ireland 
satisfied, England satisfied, as well as the rest of the world. 
The problem of Ireland is not a race question. It is purely 
one of geography. 

Governor Cox has given deep thought to the Irish ques- 
tion—and this is what he thinks! Perhaps it is 
what he thinks he thinks, but one doubts even that. At 
any rate, if the Irish question be purely one of geography 
—whatever that means—then President de Valera, Mr. 
Demarest Lloyd of the Loyal Coalition, of Back Bay, 
Boston, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. Frank P. Walsh 
should at once fall on each others’ necks and be recon- 
ciled with tears and kisses. 


Nor from President Wilson or from Boss Murphy or 
from any of the other mandarins of Democracy but 
from Governor Cox’s brother William, who owns a 
modest cigar-and-candy-store in Dayton, comes the best 
reason this paper has yet heard of for giving brother 
James a majority next fall. “Everything my brother 
touches,” says William, “turns to money.’ With a na- 
tional deficit running into nine good round figures that 
would be an exceedingly handy kind of a man to have 
around in Washington these days. Brother William is 
not talking through his hat, either; he backs up his 
recommendation with chapter and verse. Hear him 
gossiping with the friendly representative of the New 
York World; 


William told, with his eyes glistening with admiration, how 
“Jim,” in his early days, had purchased a farm horse for 
$250, having seen in him the makings of a trotter, and sold 
him less than a year later, after some successful competition 
at the country fairs, for $1,800. 


With a man of such gifts in charge of our affairs it is 
more than likely that the unwillingness of our citizenry 
to enter the League of Nations would be quickly over- 
come. 


ANOTHER pleasing trait in Governor Cox is his obvious 
conviction that actions speak louder than words. Take 
his legislative record in the national Congress for ex- 
ample. What could be better than the esteemed World’s 
way of putting it. 

If ever there was a man the Third Congressional District 
looks upon as having brought home the bacon for its con- 
stituents, it is Cox. There stands in Dayton to-day a beauti- 
ful and expensive court-house and Federal building, a monu- 
ment to his success. 

What more could a constituency want? The only 
trouble in a presidential election, however, is that it isn’t 
so easy for the successful candidate to “bring home the 
bacon.” Our present discontents are unhappily not of 
a quality to be cured by more court-houses and Fed- 
eral buildings, however beautiful and expensive they 
may be; and yet it is to be feared that neither Senator 
Harding nor Governor Cox will be able to give us much 
of anything more satisfying and appropriate. 


WHEN sneering at the newspapers, it is always well to 
remember that they are largely at the mercy of the 
sources of their news, Still, with the best will in the 
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world—and one likes to think as decently as possible of 
everybody—the recent dispatches about Poland and Rus- 
sia make one think that our metropolitan news-editors 
are uncommonly easy marks, and that there is no better 
than bush-league team-work between the news-desks and 
the editorial department. To begin with, we heard a 
couple of weeks ago that Poland’s regularly constituted 
government, if it was that—at all events, whatever it was 
they had—was superseded by a National Council of De- 
fence, a sort of vigilance committee, headed by three 
military men. This looked as though our interesting 
young protégé was in for a trouncing, and thereupon 
those who were interested began to sit up and watchfully 
wait for further news. 


PRESENTLY it came, to the effect that things were break- 
ing badly for Poland, and that the Soviet forces had her 
armies on the run. Then the very next day came a fine 
long interview with Mr. Lloyd George, in which that 
great statesman said in effect that the Polish raid was a 
great mistake, that he was always opposed to it, and 
had directly advised Poland against it. The next day 
came an interview with Marshal Foch, who so rarely 
talks for publication in this country, also deprecating the 
Polish escapade as a most ill-advised affair—even the 
mighty Napoleon had tried that game in vain—and so 
forth and so on. 


WELL, but more than a month ago this poor little paper 
of ours, which does not pretend to do anything with the 
news, published documentary evidence that the British 
Government knew all about the intended raid and con- 
nived at it. We published it in Mr. Bonar Law’s own 
words in our issue of 16 June, and with it some illumin- 
ating correspondence on the subject, between Lord Cur- 
zon and Lord Robert Cecil. This paper also noticed the 
fact freely canvassed in the English press, that when the 
British dockers got their backs up and refused to load 
munitions for Poland, Mr. George executed a charac- 
teristic quick change of front. Would not an American 
editorial-writer on foreign affairs naturally remember 
something about these curious circumstances when the 
Lloyd George interview came over the wires, and write 
a paragraph or two about the extraordinary secrecy sur- 
rounding Mr. George’s protests against the Polish raid? 
The horse editor, or the base-ball editor, would have done 
better, for both of these gentlemen would have had the 
sense to say at once that if Mr. George had given any 
strong advice against that raid when it was under con- 
sideration, he must have done it down behind the barn 
where nobody could overhear him. 


THEN as to Foch, the next day, twenty-four hours after 
the papers printed his interview, they reported a French 
delegation as already in Roumania, urging that enter- 
prising little country to come to the aid of Poland, pre- 
sumably with the same sort of gentle ministrations she 
employed so effectively in Hungary, whence, under ar- 
mistice conditions, she carried off everything she could 
lay her hands on that was not spiked down. This dele- 
gation must therefore have been at least well on the way 
to Roumania when the Marshal of France was giving 
out his interview. Was he unaware of it? Possibly, 
but what then does he do with his time when he is in 
Paris ?—just sit around and smoke and not keep track of 
things? A delegation does not simply up and mosey 
off into Roumania for any such purpose as that, without 
talking it over with the Government more or less, and 
Foch is supposed to have a good deal of influence with 
the Government in matters of that kind, and everybody 
has been led to believe that the Government consults 
him. Then, too, Foch was over in Poland while the raid 
was being planned. What was he doing there? Did he 
go over just to hear Paderewski play the piano, or was he 
maybe dissuading the Poles and trying to wean them from 
their folly? The editorial-writers never take up these 


questions, although they are no end interesting and puz- 
zling, and one never gets any satisfaction about them 
from the interviewers, either. Interviews with these 
great men always tell you pretty much everything but 
what you want to know. 


So the perusal of the papers, insofar as they deal with this 
subject, leaves one in an ignorant and debilitated condi- 
tion. It does not seem like good journalism, somehow, 
though perhaps this paper should not say so, because its 
editors never did a rap of work on a newspaper in their 
lives and therefore are probably not entitled to an opinion. 
It certainly, however, gives the enemy an occasion to blas- 
pheme. Those who walk in the council of the ungodly 
say that the British and French Governments, Lloyd 
George and Foch included, will take any chance, even 
the most desperate, of dishing the Soviet Government, 
and when luck breaks against them, will lie themselves 
black in the face to avert the suspicion of complicity. 
These unfriendly critics also say that almost any time 
now they expect Mr. Baker and Mr. Daniels to make a 
statement that while they believe there was a little war 
material sold to Poland some time ago, they really don’t 
know how it happened to be done and never were for a 
moment in favour of it. These little inconsistencies in 
the news, these slight failures in co-ordination, in his- 
toricity, in apparent frankness—in—in—well, in pretty 
much everything, are water to the mill of the disaffected, 
and the palladium of our liberties should take notice ac- 
cordingly; that is, if a palladium can take notice. We do 
not know what a palladium is, exactly, but no doubt it 
can. 


THEN there is the Russian business. The State Depart- 
ment suddenly let down the bars to trade with the Soviets, 
after a fashion, while preserving existing restrictions 
on communications—mails, passports, and the like—and 
of course refusing anything like recognition to the Soviet 
Government. Well, that is understandable and all right, 
but the mystifying thing about it is the comment in the 
dispatches to the effect that this action is intended to be, 
and will be, the coup de grace, the final and effective blow 
at the life. of the Soviet Government. One paper said 
that it is believed to knock the last prop out from under 
the Soviets. Another says that it willl accelerate the 
Soviet Government’s downfall, which the State Depart- 
ment is reported to have been expecting any day for a 
month. The editorial-writers also fall in docilely and 
unquestioningly behind this conclusion, which seems on 
the face of it, quite extraordinary enough to warrant a 
little discussion. Nobody takes the trouble to say how 
this action of the State Department is to have this ef- 
fect, and really, it does not seem to be the kind of thing 
that naturally and inevitably would have this effect, now 
does it? Rather the contrary, one would say. At all 
events, the Soviet Government has replied by clapping 
an embargo on all American-made goods, which is a 
pretty independent action for a tottering suppliant. Fur- 
thermore, no editorial-writer has raised the question why 
this deadly measure, if it be so deadly, was not put into 
effect long ago; and yet it would seem to be the first 
question to occur to the mind of any editorial-writer. 
Never before has our Government hesitated about doing 
its worst against the Soviets. 


Tuen there is the curious little affair at Spa. In the mid- 
dle of last week, the dispatches had Lloyd George towering 
over the cringing Germans, an impressive and magnifi- 
cent figure, telling them where to sign and where also 
to get off. Some few concessions were allowed, but 
they were few and the gestures were superb. Sunday, 
however, it’ appeared in a dispatch from one correspond- 
ent of national note, that the concessions were becoming 
much more considerable, and that Mr. George and M. 
Millerand suddenly showed a decided change of front 
toward the German delegates, that M. Millerand made a 
conciliatory and ingratiating speech to them, and that all 
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hands were coming together in brotherly understanding— 
and all because Poland’s collapse had caused the common 
fear of the bolshevik menace to flare up suddenly in 
everyone’s heart, and so forth and so on. Dispatches to 
other papers began to intimate the same thing more 
guardedly on Monday morning. Well, that might un- 
doubtedly take the curse off the concessions, but hang it 
all, no one can see that Poland was in any worse shape 
on Saturday than she was on Tuesday, or that the bol- 
shevik menace was any more imminent. Meanwhile 
those who sit in the seat of the scornful say that the con- 
cessions to Germany were made because they had to be 
made, that the treaty of Versailles is so much waste paper 
—which is a pity when paper is so scarce and expensive 
—that Britain and France are on the point of recognizing 
the Soviet Government because they can not possibly help 
it, and that all this talk about the bolshevik menace is 
nothing but a fantasia for the bass drum, composed and 
performed expressly for the purpose of covering an ig- 
nominious retreat. 


Tuincs are on the move. Mr. J. S. Bache, the eminent 
financier, predicts a strike of capital because of the 
“blight of taxation on American business.” Some time 
ago this paper discussed quite frankly the question of a 
coalition between labour and capital against their com- 
mion enemy, privilege; and it threw out the suggestion 
that capital might be obliged to adopt the strike-weapon 
against the Government in order to force the adoption 
of remedial measures. So it is not surprising to find the 
same thing forecasted by Mr. Bache, who said to the 
members of the Broadway Association that “a diagnosis 
oi the blight spread over the business of the United 
States would show two principal diseases: the tyranny 
of labour and the tyranny of unfair—yes, dishonest— 
taxation.” But in what form will the predicted strike of 
capital be realized? Mr. Bache intimates quite plainly 
that the capitalist is doing his best to circumvent the 
assessor—but we all do that. Does Mr. Bache mean 
that the capitalist will ignore altogether the assessor’s 
demands, in good old Boston Tea Party fashion, and 
take the consequences? What other effective way is 
open to the strikers, if they really mean business? There 
is one, but Mr. Bache does not mention it. 


PrrHaps he is saving it up for the nub of his next 
speech, so it would be unfair to mention it here and take 
the wind out of his sails, but one may quite fairly ex- 
pound the point of his last speech in such a way as to 
prepare his audience for what is undoubtedly coming. 
Mr. Bache speaks of two tyrannies, the tyranny of 
labour and the tyranny of unfair and dishonest taxa- 
tion. The Broadway Association is well aware that the 
latter is the cause of the former, so Mr. Bache naturally 
did not think it worth while to labour the point. Indus- 
trial unrest is primarily caused by taxation of the prod- 
ucts of labour, and the arch-folly of a system which 
reduces the purchasing power of the dollar is found 
here and nowhere else. A forty-cent dollar is bad for 
labour, bad for commerce, bad for finance. What Mr. 
Bache calls the tyranny of labour is nothing more nor 
less than a futile attempt to raise nominal wage so as 
to equalize the reduction in real wage—i.e., what the 
coins. or the paper will buy—and this reduction is brought 
about solely by the fiscal system which taxes the products 
of labour and gives privilege an almost complete exemp- 
tion. Now that! Mr. Bache sees the iniquity of this sys- 
tem and predicts a strike, he may be preparing to give 
the strike of capital a more intelligent direction than has 
been given hitherto to strikes of labour. If he has any 
such undertaking in mind, his next speech should cause 
something of a sensation. 


THERE seems to be a slight discrepancy between Premier 
Hara’s understanding of the Chinese consortium and 
that of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont. Mr. Lamont, who has 
just returned from China, said, according to the New 


York Times, 16 June, that the Japanese banking group, 
with the approval of its Government, withdrew com- 
pletely the reservations which had been made for the 
exclusion from the scope of the consortium of portions 
of Manchuria and Mongolia. But on the same day, 
Premier Hara said this to the Times Tokio correspondent: 


As to the reservations made on our side in regard to Man- 
churia and Monoglia . . . something vital to us as a nation is 
involved in this matter. As you suggest, this is not a new 
phase of Japanese policy, since it was expressly recognized 
in the Ishii-Lansing agreement. . . . America, France and 
Great Britain now fully appreciate our situation and are 
in perfect accord with us. 


The two statements do not hang together very well, but 
there may be some way of reconciling them, or some 
transcendental sense in which one or the other or both 
should be understood. 


Tue thing, however, and the only thing worth noticing, 
is that the banking interests of these nations cook up 
this financial arrangement and foist it on China with- 
out giving her a,voice in the matter. They employ the 
technique of the uplift and also the cant of the uplift, 
which latter is peculiarly gratuitous and revolting. China 
could stand being looted by these freebooters, but her 
hardy stomach turns when they pour out on her the 
snivelling and nauseous clap-trap of Anglo-American 
brigandry, that “they do it for her own good.” Mr. 
Tang Shao-yi, the Chinese statesman, puts the case ex- 
ceedingly well in the New York Tribune, 12 July: 


The British and the Japanese say to us that they are going 
to preserve our integrity. Now, if I go to my neighbour 
and out of a clear sky say to him that I am going to protect 
his integrity, he immediatly suspects that I am about to do 
him some harm. He says to me ‘Go to the devil. That is 
what ‘China must say diplomatically to both Japan and Great 
Britain. No nation is asked to protect the integrity of China 
without China’s consent, and if they try to protect our in- 
tegrity we at once suspect that they are about to violate it. 


Of course they do, and what else can they expect? No 
set of Anglo-American diplomats and bankers ever talk 
like that about a project unless there is some sort of 
rascality in it. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Con- 
necticut has an inalienable right to do what it will with 
its own, and the Berkeley Divinity School is its own. 
Justice, therefore, as well as good taste, forbids direct 
criticism of the action of the school trustees in making 
trouble for the Dean, Rev. William P. Ladd, because of 
a lecture on bolshevism delivered by a visitor last 
December. At the same time, it may be remarked that 
this church, or any other church, can not eat its pie and 
have it too. If the Protestant Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut wants a coddled, bottle-fed and unintelligent 
ministry, it has every right under the sun to take such 
steps as it now appears to be taking in order to produce 
one. But it can not possibly at the same time retain 
the interest or respect of persons who with profound 
love of religion, consider such a ministry a prime ex- 
ample of conspicuous waste, and who remark the ever- 
increasing accumulation of evidence that organized 
Christianity of the present day makes of itself lament- 
ably little more than a bulwark of privilege. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUSINESS OF BUSINESS MEN. 


THE man who first gave Americans the reputation for 
being a great people for business is entitled to a high 
place among the world’s prize myth-makers. As long 
as we were a self-contained nation and did not enter 
into any seriows competition with Europe, there was 
nothing to challenge our reputation and the myth was 
easily kept up. We could, and diligently did, entertain 
ourselves and the rest of the world with the pleasing 
fancy that we were the real thing in business. Since 
we took to rubbing up against the business folk of the 
old world, however, the myth is not what it used to 
be. Our attitude towards Russia and Germany has 
been quite enough to convince any European that in 
point of business acumen, we are very, very easy 
marks. While the politicians of France, Italy, Bel- 
gium and Great Britain are carrying on a pretentious 
and decorative sham fight among themselves about 
trading with Russia and Germany, their manufacturers 
and merchants have all been as busy as nailers at cut- 
ting us out of the markets of belligerent and neutral 
nations, as far as it lay in their power to do so; and 
from a survey of results to date, it must be allowed 
that they have made a woefully good job of it. 

While the politicians and officeholders have been 
talking about indemnities, the interests of legitimate 
commerce have realized that the indemnity-game is 
about up, and have bent their energies toward a revival 
of trade. We have heard a great deal of late about 
conferences held at San Remo, Hythe and Spa by 
agents of the international anarchists of concessions 
and high finance, but relatively little knowledge has 
come our way concerning the gatherings of those who 
represent legitimate industry and commerce and realize 
the necessity of setting general European industry on its 
feet again as quickly as possible. These men know to an 
ounce the amount of blood that Messrs. Lloyd George, 
Foch and Millerand will ever succeed in extracting 
from the German turnip, and have long ago ceased 
to think of indemnities. They are well aware that 
famine and indemnity do not work together and that 
to attempt to impose at the point of the bayonet in- 
dustrial slavery upon a famine-stricken people is about 
as poor and short-sighted a business-policy as could 
be devised by sheer imbecility. In England, at least, 
they have learned this by experience. Great Britain 
tried that trick with Ireland, at the behest of absentee 
landlords, and it did not work. The manufacturers 
and merchants of the Allied countries are about as 
much interested in the fiddle-faddle of the Supreme 
Council as a hungry darky is in saying grace over a 
hen-roost. What they want is to do business with 
two hundred and fifty million people living east of 
the Rhine, and there will be joy in the presence of 
the angels on the day that the Supreme Council puts 
a straw in the way of their doing it. The Supreme 
Council, furthermore, is quite well aware of this, and 
behaves accordingly. 

The American manufacturer and merchant, how- 
ever, is inactive in his splendid commercial isolation, 
and patiently permits his destiny to be overruled by 
a crew of officeholders at home and by English and 
Continental contemporaries abroad. This may be 
sheer magnanimity, and in that case nothing is to be 
said. One can still see here and there the weather- 
beaten remains of a war-poster exhorting us to live 
on various odds-and-ends in order to “save the wheat 
for our Allies.” But one is more inclined to think 


‘is by importing goods. 


that the American business man is not, for some rea- 
son, quick enough on the trigger. One could make 
out a very plausible case for the general theory that 
long dependence on a protective tariff tends to de- 
stroy initiative and impair commercial sagacity. It 
would be a tempting and interesting thesis, and very 
possibly one could find some illustrative material for 
it in a reappraisal of the American business man; but 
our present purpose is rather to offer the American 
business man a practical suggestion. 

That is, that he should employ his leisure now that 
he is cut out of so large an area of legitimate activity, 
in studying the United States balance-sheet, just pre- 
sented for the fiscal year ending 30 June, with a view 
to making up his mind about the dollar-a-year method 
of conducting a war. 
$893,963,146, an increase of $560,621,122 over last 
year. Interest on the public debt is $1,020,251,622, 
an increase of $401,036,053 over last year. The 
amount loaned to the Allies in the last fiscal year was 
$421,337,028. The total loan to the Allies shown in 
the account was $9,553,622,044. This year also, tax- 
ation reached its highest mark. Customs, income and 
profits taxes rose to $4,277,851,938, exceeding the 
year before, the year which marked the end of the war 
and the beginning of the armistice, by $1,074,610,384. 

This has been a year of peace—the year from June 
1919 to June 1920. The manufacturers and merchants 
have had reasonable time to take stock of the nation’s 
affairs, but if any action has been taken towards 
checking the waste and extravagance of the Govern- 
ment, no one is aware of it. Practically every penny 
of taxation comes out of the products of industry, fur- 
thermore; privilege gets off so nearly free that it may 
by comparison be called exempt. Now industry and 
the products of industry are what manufacturers and 
merchants are supposed to be interested in. Has any- 
one heard any intelligent complaint about industry be- 
ing thus bilked out of its eye-teeth in favour of privi- 
lege? No, with all our lordly practice of thinking in 
billions and talking in superlatives, with all our effi- 
ciency-systems and card-indexing devices, no people 
on earth likes statistics less than we do and is less in- 
terested in the implications of general statistics; and 
of all statistics, those which appear to interest us 
least are those of the Treasury. This is obvious, first, 
from the form in which the figures of national ac- 
counting are given out. Shareholders in any private 
business above the grade of a peanut-stand would 
never for a moment tolerate such accounting. It is 
obvious, second, from the fashion our newspapers 
have of treating our Treasury account as mere filler, 
tucking it off in some remote corner as a matter of 
no concern. All this may indicate that the American 
has a good business head, but one hardly sees how. 
The more one thinks about it, the more it appears that 
our reputation for business acumen was manufactured 
out of whole cloth, and pretty slazy cloth at that, be- 
hind the walls of the protective tariff which shielded 
us from European competition. 

The immediate future, however, will show whether 
this be true or not. Now that we are a creditor peo- 
ple, the only way we can ever collect what is owed us 
There is no doubt about that. 
This will bring us out into the open and show what 
we can do in the face of some real competition; and 
competition is a thought-provoking game for all 
classes of business men. Just to show how uncom- 
monly handy a little disciplined thinking would come 
in at the present juncture, one may usefully compare 
the statement of governmental receipts and disburse- 


The nominal deficit amounts to) 
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ments for the fiscal year just ended in June 1920 with 


that for the fiscal year ending June 1916. In that 
year, the year when the great Rake’s Progress had 
barely begun, our total disbursements were less than 
the present nominal deficit and the nation had a credit- 
balance of $78,737,810. The total receipts were $838,- 
403,969 and the total disbursements $759,666,159. 
For the fiscal year just ended, our receipts were $22,- 
547,420,419 and our disbursements were $23,441,383,- 


565. 


What will be our position by another June, at the 
end of another year of peace? It seems that the at~ 
tention of Mr. Harding and Mr. Cox might be ur- 
gently invited to this plain question; not in the hope 
of getting a satisfactory answer, of course, but merely 
to see them squirm and dodge, and to hear them ter- 
giversate. The same question might be put to the new 


_ party or parties now in hopeful process of formation, 


to see them also squirm. The real answer will be 
given us always by the economic organization. All 
this money, practically every penny of it, is filched 
out of the products of industry; hence the foregoing 
figures are purely the concern of legitimate industry 
and commerce, of labour and of capital in the strict 
economic sense. If the American business man is in- 
terested in maintaining his reputation, he will speak 
up with a strong and prevailing answer; if not, then 


“not. 


A PHILADELPHIAN CREED. 


Tue eleven propositions in which the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce has lately embodied its indus- 
trial creed, would convey a sense of fairness if they 
were founded on fact and did not overlook the most 
vital factor in the problem—the existence of ground- 
rent and its relation to wages. But they are not with- 
out humour. The initial assumption that “individual 
liberty, freedom of contract and equality of oppor- 
tunity form the basis of our national institutions” is 
worthy of Artemus Ward and must be repeated with 
an air of superhuman solemnity to bring out its full 
flavour. 

One has often wondered how it happens that of all 
the essentials of individual liberty, the open shop 1s 
the only one that can be discerned by the business 
world. But it may be admitted that it rests with the 
members of trades-unions to show that their restric- 
tive actions are the result of a more primary inter- 
ference with liberty, which has divorced them from 
the soil. They can not expect that the employers will 
attempt to discover the root of the trouble and thus 
lay themselves open to the charge of radicalism. No 
doubt the fifteen hundred political prisoners still be- 
hind bars could testify regarding the actual bounds 
of individual liberty; but even if they were free, 
equality of opportunity would extend no further than 
the first “No Trespass” sign. 

It is easy to iveigh against intimidation and co- 
ercion when practised by strikers; but it would be 
more valuable to set them an example free from these 
faults ; and better still to explain how men out of work 
are to use their energies in a world that belongs to 
others. The abuse of “scabs” is as reprehensible as 
the readiness to break wage-agreements ; but the emi- 
nent men of affairs who compose Chambers of Com- 
merce should be aware of the fragility of contracts 
made under pressure, especially when the nature of 
the pressure is shown by their financial writers who 
describe the slackening pace of industrial output, and 
the consequent growth of unemployment, as a return 


to “normal” conditions, greatly to be desired. If our 
memory serves us, it was a Secretary of the Society for 
Organizing Charity in this same City of Philadelphia 
who said that the thousands of wage-earners out of 
employment in prosperous times “represent a sort of 
margin of safety in the working world.” 

If business men are really opposed to monopoly and 
the restriction of competition in any field but that of 
labour, they can easily show it by pressing for the 
removal of the legal barriers to freedom in production 
and exchange. But Chambers of Commerce are not 
yet in favour of widening the cracks in the protec- 
tionist dyke, and the private appropriation of ground- 
rent is as sacred in well-bred circles to-day as was the 
corresponding institution of slavery in 1850. 

To remind the public authorities that “law and 
order” must be maintained during industrial disputes, 
is natural enough for those who order the law ; but the 
impartial protection of life and property still waits 
for the recognition of the right of self-employment as 
an alternative to hiring out. Instead, however, of 
meeting the issue of land-monopoly which bobs up at 
every turn, each side in the perennial dispute is satis- 
fied to blame the other without naming the real cause 
of separation. Hence we find that the solid men of 
Philadelphia wind up their homily with a plea for 
efficiency. If the workman will be good and stop 
loafing on the job, the management will try “to secure 
employment suited to his abilities’ and “to furnish 
him incentive and opportunity of improvement.” 
Meanwhile the man on the sidewalk at the factory- 
door will stabilize wages, and the benefits of increased 
production will accrue to the landlord, the silent part- 
ner in every business. The right to strike must be 
relinquished by public employees; but no attempt is 
made to solve the problem which arises when this right 
is denied. 

It is to be feared that the purpose of protecting the 
public from industrial warfare will not be realized. 
Indeed, the conflict is likely to grow more and more 
bitter until the truth-so tersely expressed by Jefferson 
penetrates the understanding of both employer and 
employees: “The earth belongs in usufruct to the 
living.” 


A VINDICATION OF LITERATURE. 


Wow tp Dostoievsky have approved of the Bolsheviki? 
Would Dostoievsky have approved of Maxim Gorky? 
One would not have gathered it from the great speech 
on Pushkin which he delivered in 1880. It was in this 
speech that he made his famous distinction between 
the Slavophiles and the Westernists, whose aim it was 
to Europeanize Russia on the basis not of “personal 
perfection in the spirit of Christian love’ but of social 
ideals imposed from without. If we are to judge, 
however, from the plans of the great publishing house 
lately founded by Gorky, under the auspices of the 
Bolshevik Government, it has fallen to the Westernists, 
or the heirs of the Westernists, to realize Dostoievsky’s 
prophecy in regard to the historic function of the 
Russian spirit. 

It was Dostoievsky’s claim, which he sought to 
justify in his comments on Pushkin, that the Russian 
people is characterized by a peculiar tendency to uni- 
versal sympathy and reconciliation. 

The Russian soul [he said], the genius of the Russian 
people, is perhaps among all nations the most capable of 
upholding the ideal of a universal union of mankind, of 
brotherly love, of the calm conception which forgives con- 
trasts, allows for and excuses the unlike, and softens all 


contradictions... .. Our destiny is universality, won not 
by the sword, but by the strength of brotherhood and our 
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fraternal aspiration to reunite mankind. . . . To be a true 
Russian does indeed mean to aspire finally to reconcile the 
contradictions of Europe. 


This is precisely the note of Gorky’s preface to the 
first catalogue of the new publishing house, organized 
under the People’s Commissary for Instruction and 
called, aptly enough, “World Literature.” This pre- 
face has just appeared in English, in two successive 
numbers of the Athenaeum. It contains Gorky’s 
own conception of the function of literature and a 
concrete statement of the plans of the organization. 

Briefly, the object of “World Literature” is to ac- 
quaint the Russian masses as fully as possible with the 
ways of life of the peoples of Europe and America, to 
show the community and variety of their ideas, opin- 
ions, customs, “to prepare the Russian reader to gain 
the knowledge of the world and of men which is so 
generously and vitally presented by artistic literature, 
and through which the mutual understanding of dif- 
ferent-speaking peoples is most easily achieved.” To 
this end the organization begins its activities with a 
collection of more than 1500 books, published in Eng- 
land, America, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Scandinavia, Hungary, etc., between the period of 
the French revolution and that of the Russian revolu- 
tion. Together, as Gorky says, “the books will form 
an extensive historico-literary anthology which will 
give the reader the possibility of widely acquainting 
himself with the rise, creative work and fall of literary 
schools, with the development of the technique of 
poetry and prose, with the mutual influences of the 
literatures of different nations, and, generally, with the 
whole movement of literary evolution in its historic 
continuity—from Voltaire to Anatole France, from 
Richardson to Wells, from Goethe to Hauptmann, and 
so on.” Simultaneously with this collection will be pub- 
lished a second series of between three and five thou- 
sand brochures intended for the widest circulation 
among the masses and containing the most notable 
pieces in the literature of Europe and America, to- 
gether with biographies, notes, sociological sketches, 
etc. And later, we are told, “World Literature” in- 
tends to acquaint the Russian people with the litera- 
tures of the Middle Ages, of the Slavonic peoples, and 
of the Near and Far East. 

One must agree with the editor of the Athenaeum 
that this is the greatest scheme of popular literary edu- 
cation ever conceived, not in Russia only, but in the 
whole civilized world (although, in fact, H. G. Wells 
had conceived it earlier). That it is at the same time, 
a fulfillment of Dostoievsky’s prophecy we can see 
from the following comments of Gorky himself : 

As it enters with determination upon the road of spir- 
itual union with the peoples of Europe and Asia, the Rus- 
sian people in all its mass must know the peculiarities of 
the history, social life and psychology of these nations and 
races, together with whom it now aspires to build up new 
forms of social existence. 

The domain of literary creation is the International of 
the spirit, and in our day, when the idea of the brother- 
hood of the peoples, of the social International, is visibly 
being transformed into reality, into necessity, we are bound 
to strain every effort in order that the assimilation of the 
salutary idea of universal brotherhood should be carried 
on with the utmost speed, and penetrate into the depths of 
the mind and will of the masses. 

Gorky disclaims any personal credit for the realiza- 
tion of this undertaking. The honour, he says, “be- 
longs to the creative forces of the Russian Revolution 
—of the revolution whose enemies consider it ‘the 
rising of the barbarians,’”’ and he adds that the atti- 
tude to literature which he expresses is, with certain 
individual deviations, that professed by the whole 


group of workers in the organization. If this is the 
case, Bolshevik Russia is not only the contemporary 
world’s greatest laboratory of social experimentation 
but the burning centre of the contemporary world’s 
idealism also. For Gorky reveals himself as an 
idealist in the most definite sense; his manifesto is not 
only the noblest apology for literature one has read in 
many days, but it upholds, quite specifically, the thesis 
of Shelley’s “Defence of Poetry.” Gorky, too, be- 
lieves that “poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world,” a doctrine that has never yet been satis- 
factorily reconciled with the Marxian view of history. 
One can hardly doubt, however, that this reconciliation 
is quite possible in a world that has ceased to believe 
in absolutes. Is not Gorky himself, inferentially, a 
Marxist? . 

Gorky’s words are words for all writers and for ail 
men. His argument is not developed and can not 
therefore be summarized. One can, however, con- 
vey the gist of it in a few selected paragraphs. 

First, as regards the autonomous power of the writ- 
ten word: 


Literature, the living and imaged history of the exploits 
and errors, of the excellencies and failures of our ancestors, 
possessing the mighty power of influencing the organization 
of thought, of refining the crudity of the instincts, educating 
the will, must finally fulfill her planetary r6le—the réle of 
the power which most firmly and most intimately unites the 
peoples by the consciousness of their sufferings and longings, 
by the consciousness of the community of their desire for 
the happiness of a life that is beautiful and free. 


In the following passages Gorky speaks of the func- 
tion of literature in the personal life: 


Whatever may be the inward differences of nations, races, 
individualities, however distinct may be the external forms 
of states, religious conceptions and customs, however irre- 
concilable the conflict of classes—over all their differences, 
created by ourselves through centuries, hovers the dark and 
menacing spectre of the universal consciousness of the tragic 
quality of life and the poignant sense of the loneliness of 
man in the world.... 

This anguish that arises from the dim sense of the pre- 
cariousness and tragedy of life is common to great and small, 
to everyone who has the courage to look at life with open 
eyes. And if a time is to come when men will have over- 
come this anguish and stifled in themselves the consciousness 
of tragedy and loneliness, they will achieve that victory only 
by the way of spiritual creation, only by the combined efforts 
of literature and science. . . . By the victory of the mind 
and will over the elements of nature and the animal in man, 
striking out ever brighter sparks of hope from the iron wall 
of the unknown, we men can speak with legitimate joy of 
the planetary significance of the great efforts of our spirit, 
most resplendently and powerfully expressed in literary and 
scientific creation. . . 

The great virtue of literature is that by deepening our con- 
sciousness, by widening our perception of life, by giving 
shape to our feelings, it speaks to us as with a voice saying: 
All ideals and acts, all the world of the spirit is created out 
of the blood and nerves of men. . 

With a clearness irresistibly convincing, fine literature gives 
us all these innumerable likenesses and infinite varieties— 
literature, the pulsing mirror of life, reflecting, with quiet 
sadness or with anger, with the kindly laugh of a Dickens or 
the frightful grimace of a Dostoievsky, all the complications 
of our spiritual life, the whole world of our desires, the bot- 
tomless stagnant pools of banality and folly, our heroism and 
cowardice in the face of destiny, the courage of love and 
the strength of hatred, all the nastiness of our hypocrisy and 
the shameful abundance of lies, the disgusting stagnation of 
our minds and our endless agonies, our thrilling hopes and 
sacred dreams—all by which the world lives, all that quivers 
in the hearts of men. Watching man with the eyes of a 
sensitive friend, or with the stern glance of a judge, sym- 
pathizing with him, laughing at him, admiring his courage, 
cursing his nullity—literature rises above life, and together 
with science, lights up for men the paths to the achievements 
of their goals, to the development of what is good in them.... 

Characteristic [of literature] is its longing to raise man 
above the external conditions of existence, to free him from 
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the fetters of the degrading actuality, to show him to him- 
self not as a slave, but as the lord of circumstance, the free 
creator of life. ; 


Finally, a few paragraphs dealing with literature 
in its social aspect: 


There is no one universal literature, for there is as yet no 
language common to all, but all literary creation, in prose 
and poetry, is saturated with the unity of feelings, thoughts, 
ideals shared by all men, with the unity of man’s sacred aspir- 
ation towards the joy of the freedom of the spirit, with the 
unity of his hopes of the possibility of higher forms of 
ike 33% 

By the mighty effort of genius rising above all circum- 
stances of actuality, saturated with the spirit of humanity, 
kindling its hatred from the excess of passionate love, fine 
literature, prose and poetry, is our great vindication, and 
not our condemnation. It knows that there are no guilty— 
although everything is in man, everything is from man. The 
cruel contradictions of life that arouse the enmity and hatred 
of nations, classes, individuals, are to literature only an 
inveterate error, and she believes that the ennobled will of 
men can and must destroy all errors, all that which, arresting 
the free development of the spirit, delivers man into the 
power of animal instincts. 

When you look closely into the mighty stream of creative 
energy embodied in the word and image, you feel and believe 
that the great purpose of this stream is to wash away for 
ever all the differences between races, nations, classes, and, 
by freeing men from the hard burden of the struggle with 
each other, to direct all their forces to the struggle with the 
mysterious forces of nature... . 

The wider his knowledge, the more perfect is man; the 
keener and more eager man’s interest in his fellowmen, the 


quicker will be accomplished the process of fusion of the 


good creative elements into one united power, the quicker 
we shall pass through our stations of the cross to the uni- 
versal festival of mutual understanding, respect, brotherhood 
—to our own glory. 

Such a vindication of literature is, one feels, at a 
moment when humanity needs all its faith in the power 
of its own creative will, a world event of the first im- 
portance. 


LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 


On the eve of the Chicago Convention the Home 
Market Club of Boston staged its annual dinner with 
a well selected cast of presidential candidates in the 
leading roles. Messrs. Harding and Coolidge both 
performed. The Senator, in a speech that was a 
model of platitudinous vacuity, took an orthodox 
view of the tariff question, blaming the Underwood 
law for having put us “on the skids” in 1914 when 
“nothing but the world-war saved us.” 

But the comments of the speakers did not all con- 
tain balm for the gentlemen whose full-page adver- 
tisements embellish and sustain our prosperous con- 
temporary the Protectionist. One can fancy an un- 
easy stirring among the diners when Governor Cool- 
idge declared that taxes which seek some other end 
than providing for public expenditures, constitute 
“an enterprise that is fraught with great public 
danger” and will lead no one knows whither. Al- 
though the reference was to the income and excess- 
profits taxes, the generalization fits the tariff too well 
to be overlooked. Incidentally the Governor bore 
testimony that the taxes he referred to have not given 
any relief to the people of moderate means but have, 
rather, put an extra burden on them while increasing 
the profits of the great corporations; “because the 
more it is necessary to risk the more it is necessary 
to charge.” 

Instead of recovering and redeeming himself when 
he came to the Holy of Holies, the speaker re- 
marked that “when we change the tariff laws we 
shall have to remember that we are a creditor 


na- 


tion.” ‘(No sensible creditor will lie awake at night 
thinking up ways to make the payment of his debts 
more difficult. It must have been disappointing in 
the stronghold of protection to have a tariff regarded 
as merely a defensive weapon for such use as did 
not hinder the development of international trade. 
Imagine a guest of the Home Market Club in the 
good old days before Messrs. Alba B. Johnson and 
Boies Penrose had hinted at a coming change, de- 
claring that “when you undertake to legislate for the 
benefit of any one class to the exclusion of another 
the result is always disastrous to the public’! 

The protectionists, who have enjoyed almost com- 
plete immunity from foreign competition during the 
period of the war, see with alarm a rising tide of 
self-interest making against them. The manufac- 
turers who used to bulk large in the “invisible gov- 
ernment,” are giving way before another group to 
whom international trade has become a vital neces- 
sity, and who are thus led to discover something that 
some of us have known and said all along, and been 
roundly pooh-poohed by the college-bred economists 
and protectionist newspapers for saying; namely, 
that the essence of trade is barter, the exchange 
of goods for goods. The poor old balance-of-trade 
theory is respected neither for its age nor for its 
past services; and it is now openly confessed in bank- 
ing circles that there is not enough gold in Europe 
to pay her adverse balance to the United States for 
a single year! In an address before the Foreign 
Trade Convention in San Francisco, Mr. George E. 
Roberts, vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York, based his argument for a broader view 
of international relations on the nature of trade as 
an exchange of the products of one country for the 
products of another country. It is an error, he in- 
sisted, to suppose that we can not consume as much 
as we produce. Through the process of specializa- 
tion we have a surplus in certain lines which we can 
exchange for foreign goods, the consumption of 
which is equivalent to the consumption of the good¢ 
exported. 

When we grasp the facts, it is clear that we must 
choose between the policies of isolation and of ex- 
pansion. We must either restrict both imports and 
exports, or permit both to grow. It is folly to at- 
tempt to increase our exports without increasing im- 
ports. “That is a waste of energy,” said Mr. Rob- 
erts, “it simply can not be done.” Nor does he think 
that the country will continue to cling to the ideal 
of self-sufficiency, coddling the weaker industries at 
the expense of others strong enough to compete in, 
the markets of the world. Although he did not advo- 
cate any drastic removal of economic barriers, his 
testimony is another indication of the boring from 
within that has been noticeable in the protectionist 
camp for some time. What free-trader would not 
endorse the assertion that “In the long run . . . the 
greatest prosperity for every country is to be found 
in such a balanced and mutually-supporting state of 
international trade as stimulates industry and pros- 
perity everywhere?’ Mr. Roberts disposes of the 
bogy of foreign competition by showing that while 
one country may obtain a dominant position in a 
single industry, it is impossible for any country to 
monopolize the trade of the world. Wants grow with 
the power to supply them, and to prevent the flow of 
trade is to cut down the power to produce. Under 
freedom, there is no limit to the development of 
foreign trade with its equivalent increase of domestic 
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consumption. No country in the long run, “will sell 
any more than it buys or make in the aggregate any 
more commodities than it consumes. None of them 
will make goods for other countries without wanting 
something in return.” This is quite good enough for 
the one real free-trader of repute that this country 
has so far succeeded in producing—Henry George. 

Sir George Paish, another high light in the finan- 
cial world, has put the problem of production a little 
differently. He shows that without freedom of ex- 
change, increased production can not be expected, 
because “No nation will go on producing things in 
excess of its own needs, if it is not allowed to ex- 
change its surplus products for the surplus goods 
of other nations.” He adds that the total volume of 
goods interchanged by the countries of the world is 
kept down because of tariff-barriers which are per- 
petuating war conditions. 

During his recent visit to the United States Sir 
George found many manufacturers and bankers 
“awakening to the fact that America’s policy of high 
protection had been a great mistake,” and won to the 
belief that America must drop her tariff barriers, be- 
cause they are keeping out of the country the goods 
she needs as payment for the things she sends 
abroad; and he recalls the significant fact that under 
the stimulus of freedom, something like ten per cent 
of the growing income of the whole world had been 
the share of the geographically minute British Isles. 
Economic freedom, he points out, is freedom of men 
and nations to help one another, and ought to be sub- 
stituted for the policy of mutual injury which has 
given the word “protection” its sinister connotation. 
This sounds uncommonly like good sense. 


PROGRESS VERSUS INDUSTRIALISM. 
WHEN Mayor Hylan of New York indignantly re- 
pudiated the recent census-estimate that the Island of 
Manhattan had actually decreased in population since 
1910, he was but giving expression, in its most naive 
form, to the popular fallacy about progress which 
dates back to Darwin. Rationally one might wel- 
come the fact that there are fewer people on this 
crowded island—such a fortunate development would 
give those of us who are left a little more space to 
move around in, which would be particularly grate- 
ful in the hot spells. But the Mayor feels that the 
honour of the city has been somehow impugned; few- 
er people means retrogression, the hands of the clock 
are being turned back—in a word, we are not pro- 
gressing. 

The popularization and spread of the doctrines of 
evolution have given the common concept of progress 
an odd twist. To-day progress means specifically the 
lapse of time. Select any two types of civilization 
you wish, and to the ordinary man that type which is 
chronologically the later is auttomatically the higher. 
It must be so; otherwise what meaning would there 
be in evolution ?—and evolution is still a modern idol. 
The idea has insinuated itself into our liberal termin- 
ology, “forward-looking” for example, although here 
again rationally, if present tendencies continue, the 
person interested in true human progress will be in- 
creasingly compelled to look backward. It is diffi- 
cult nowadays to win acceptance for the older con- 
cept of progress as a closer approximation to an ideal 
of happiness and human projection. Progress, prop- 
erly, is a qualitative and not a quantitative concept. 
Mayor Hylan to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
man who is really interested in progress does not care 
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how manfy people there tnay be on the earth. He is 
interested rather in the kind of people they are, and 
in the kind of lives they lead. Progress does not con- 
note the piling up of tools and material, but rather 
the uses to which these things are put. It implies a 
set of ends, or values, in terms of which, institutions 
and tendencies may be appraised. 

From this point of view, the series of phenomena 
which we loosely growp under the word industrialism 
may be either an aid or a hindrance to true human 
progress. In point of fact, up to the present time 
it has been an hindrance. With the ever-accelerating 
development of modern industrialism, we have reached 
a point when we must turn sharply around and re- 
examine all our old assumptions. The recent war, 
which came very near to destroying the social order'| 
so far as Central Europe is concerned, was in the 
deepest sense a revolt against the repressions and dis- 
cipline of an iron industrialism. Human nature sim- 
ply could not stand the inner strain; and it went to 
pieces ; scientifically and methodically, if you like, but 
none the less actually. So too, in ancient Sparta the 
discipline of the citizen for the good of the State 
reached its perfection almost simultaneously with the 
appearance of those inner rebellions that finally de- 
stroyed it. When industrialism, which makes pro- 
ductive efficiency possible, becomes dehumanized, as 
it is to-day, the human animal rebels with disastrous 
results, precisely because modern productive efficiency . 
and militancy of the old, male, predatory, buccaneering 
sort are at bottom incompatible. Modern nationalistic 
wars—with their inevitable conscription of the en- 
tire citizenry and regimentation of the entire resources 
of the State—are far too high a price to pay for the 
correction of the evils of a rigid peace-time indus- 
trialism. Yet they are the price we shall continue 
to pay, even if in the end they destroy us utterly, so 
long as industrialism continues on its present lines of 
development. 

When, somewhere back in biological history, living 
organisms diverged into two streams of tendency— 
one developing into that gorgeous instinctive living 
mechanism, the ant, and the other developing into man 
—it is fairly safe to say that nature (not even with 
a capital N) could hardly have anticipated our modern 
factory-system. Yet the development of the ant has 
been much more compatible with that system than the 
development of man. The ant has reached a point 
where it has no period of infancy whatever; a few 
seconds after emerging into the air, its structure 
complete in every way, it sets to work upon its al- 
lotted task—an ideal arrangement for factory work- 
ers; no bother about childhood or edtcation or 
natural laziness or even sex, for the ants very sen- 
sibly keep their workers neuter. Moreover, there are 
no unemployment-difficulties among these highly de- 
veloped ants; within the limits of their intricate 
social structure, each member has his definite task 
to perform; in fact his body is physiologically built 
for his task and he sets to work without a moment’s 
hesitation or awkwardness. We can watch in the 
evolution of the ant, specialization—from the human 
point of view—to the nth degree, and habit made in- 
flexible not merely through repetition and self-con- 
trol, but actually carried over into the physiological 
structure and “set.” It is no paradox that among 
the ants, of all living creatures, pure parasitism has 
reached its most perfect development. Not only do 
certain tribes of ants deliberately go out to capture 
slaves, or steal the eggs of their neighbours and bring 
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up the next generation as slaves, but in some cases 
they are so thoroughly developed that they actually 
can not eat their own food. These delicate creatures 
have to be fed through the mouth by other ants 


specially trained for that purpose; and they will die 


of starvation if left alone even in the midst of plenty. 
Here, indeed, is epicureanism in extremis, and to an 
imaginative mind there are not lacking certain an- 
alogies to modern industrialism and conspicuous waste 
among humans, upon which it would, perhaps, be 
painful to dwell. 

But man took a different road from the ant, and 
as we at present know him, of all living creatures, 
he has the longest relative period of infancy, ap- 
proximately one third of his natural life. Our mod- 
ern habit-philosophers and disciplinarians too often 
forget the full implications of this simple fact, just 
as our modern industrialism forgets it completely. 
It means, of course, an infinitely high degree of 
flexibility and adaptability, a nervous system which, 
for all its massive mechanisms, still preserves a wide 
margin of variation. Man must change his work, 
his pace, his thoughts, his environment constantly 
and continuously, if he is to satisfy his deeper needs 
—‘“vetting into a rut” is everywhere recognized as 
the cardinal sin against human nature. In the larger 
number of modern States, even when most highly 
industrialized, the farmer is still the chief man of 


_ the nation, as agriculture is the chief industry. By 


the very nature of his incessantly changing task, for 
all its drudgery, the farmer is kept sane, and it is 
his breed that keeps the cities sane. But now the 
spirit of industrialism is beginning to invade the 
farm. Steadily more and more, all mankind is com- 
ing under the blighting influence of mechanical rou- 
tine. 

Deeper perhaps than any need for change in the 
method of education, far deeper than any need for 
new political structures, is the fundamental need for 
humanizing modern industrialism. Modern tech- 
nology and machine-processes must be prevented 
from becoming anything more than instruments, and 
rather unpleasant instruments at that, for the 
achievement of great and enriching human ends. 
The worship of quiet, regular habits of industry must 
be rejected. 

It is not, therefore, a mere accident [writes Graham 
Wallas] that the Great Society has been developed with 
most sticcess among those North European races whose 
power of blind habituation excited the contempt of the 
iGreeks. If Anistotle could stand on London Bridge or at 
Liverpool Street Station on any week-day at 845 a. m,, 
he would think that the ‘Kelts’ were more insane than eyer. 

Precisely ; and if Aristotle were to go into a large 
automobile factory in Detroit and watch a man turn 
a screw in one direction with mechanical regularity 
for eight mortal hours a day, he would wonder if 
he were observing a human being or a kind of ant 
with a new structure; and probably at the melan- 
choly spectacle of the scientific employment-engineer 
he would yield himself completely a prey to despair. 

It is no mere sentimental regard for fair play for 
the workers, or any dilettante wish to democratize 
industry, which makes imperative the break-up of the 
routines of modern industrialism. This attack does 
not need to be justified on any altruistic ground; it is 
quite literally a matter of self-preservation. After 
all, a man is much more a playing than a working 
animal ; against his inclinations he can be driven only 
so far. His habits are always more unstable than 
his inherited dispositions; and to build.a civilization 
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on the former rather than the latter is to build on 
sand instead of on rock. To procure by drill and 
regimentation certain habits of regularity and accept- 
ance of industrial routine, is merely transitory and 
deceptive. Modern industrialism must be made to 
conform to the true nature of man, and until it has 


been so made, anything in the shape of true human 
progress is impossible. 


REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY : I. 
These fragmentary notes were written by me during the 
period when I lived in Oleise and Leo Nikolaievitch (Tol- 
stoy) at Gaspra in the Crimea. They cover the period 
of Tolstoy’s serious illness and of his subsequent recovery. 
The notes were carelessly jotted down on scraps of paper, 
and I thought I had lost them, but recently I have found 
some of them—Maxim Gorky. 


Tue thought which beyond others most often and con- 
spicuously gnaws at him is the thought of God. At 
moments it seems, indeed, not to be a thought, but a 
violent resistance to something which he feels above 
him. He speaks of it less than he would like, but 
thinks of it always. It can scarcely be said to be a 
sign of old age, a presentiment of death—no, I think 
that it comes from his exquisite human pride, and—a 
bit—from a sense of humiliation: for, being Leo Tolstoy, 
it is humiliating to have to submit one’s will to a Strep- 
tococcus. If he were a scientist, he would certainly 
evolve the most ingenious hypotheses, make great dis- 
coveries. 


He has wonderful hands—not beautiful, but knotted 
with swollen veins, and yet full of a singular expressive- 
ness and the power of creativeness. Probably Leonardo 
da Vinci had hands like that. With such hands one 
can do anything. Sometimes, when talking, he will 
move his fingers, gradually close them into a fist, and 
then suddenly, utter a good, full-weight word. He is 
like a god, not a Sabaoth or Olympian, but the kind of 
Russian god who “sits on a maple throne under a golden 
lime tree,” not very majestic, but perhaps more cunning 
than all the other gods. 


He treats Sulerzhizky with the tenderness of a woman. 
For Chekhov his love is paternal—in this love is the 
feeling of the pride of a creator. Suler rouses in 
him just tenderness, a perpetual interest and rapture 
which never seems to weary the sorcerer. Perhaps, 
there is something a little ridiculous in this feeling, 
like the love of an old maid for a parrot, a pug-dog, or 
a tom-cat. Suler is a fascinatingly wild bird from 
some strange, unknown land. A hundred men like 
him could change the face of, as well as the soul of, 
a provincial town. Its face they would smash and its 
soul they would fill with a passion for riotous, brilliant, 
headstrong wildness. One loves Suler easily and gaily, 
and when I see how carelessly women accept him, they 
surprise and anger me. Yet under this carelessness is 
hidden, perhaps, caution. Suler is not reliable. What 
will he do to-morrow? He may throw a bomb or he 
may join a troup of public-house minstrels. He has 
energy enough for three life-times, and fire of life— 
so much that he seems to sweat sparks like over- 
heated iron. 


GOLDENWEISER played Chopin which called forth these 
remarks from Leo Nikolaievitch [Tolstoy]: “A cer- 
tain German princeling said: ‘Where you want to have 
slaves, there you should have as much music as pos- 
sible’ That’s a true thought, a true observation— 
music dulls the mind. Especially do the Catholics real- 
ize that; our priests, of course, will not reconcile them- 
selves to Mendelssohn in church. A Tula priest assured 
me that Christ was not a Jew, though the son of the 
Jewish God and his mother a Jewess—he did admit 
that, but says he: ‘It’s impossible.’ I asked him: ‘But 
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He shrugged his shoulders and said: 


>” 


how then. . . !’ 
‘That’s just the mystery. 


I REMEMBER his saying to me: “An intellectual is like 
the old Galician prince Vladimizko who, as far back 
as the twelfth century ‘boldly’ declared: “There are no 
miracles in our time.’ Six hundred years have passed 
and all the intellectuals hammer away at each other: 
‘There are no miracles, there are no miracles.’ And 
all the people believe in miracles just as they did in the 
twelfth century.” 


“Tue minority feel the need of God because they have 
got everything else, the majority because they have noth- 
ing.” That was how Tolstoy put it. I would put it 
differently: The majority believe in God from coward- 
ice, only the few believe in him from fullness of soul. 


He advised me to read Buddhistic scriptures. Of Budd- 
hism and Christ he always speaks sentimentally. When 
he speaks about Christ, it is always peculiarly poor—no 
enthusiasm, no feeling in his words, and no spark of 
real fire. 1 think he regards Christ as simple and 
deserving of pity; and, although at times he admires 
him, he hardly loves him. It is as though he were 
uneasy: if Christ came to a Russian village, the girls 
might laugh at him. 


To-pay the Grand Duke Nicolay Michaelovitch was 
at Tolstoy's, evidently a very clever man. His behaviour 
is very modest, he talks littl He has sympathetic 
eyes and a fine figure, quiet gestures. Leo Nikolaie- 
vitch smiled caressingly at him, and spoke now French, 
now English. In Russian he said: “Karamzin wrote 
for the Tsar, Soloviov long and tediously, and Klutchev- 
sky for his own amusement. Cunning fellow Klutch- 
evsky: at first you get the impression that he is 
praising, but as you read on, you see that he is blam- 
ing.” 

Some one mentioned Zabielin. Tolstoy’s comment was: 
“FHe’s nice. An amateur collector; he collects every- 
thing whether it’s useful or not. He describes food as 
if he had never had a square meal; but he is very, very 
amusing.” 


He reminds me of those pilgrims who all their life long, 
stick in hand, walk the earth, travelling thousands of 
miles from one monastery to another, from one saint’s 
relics to another, terribly homeless and alien to all men 
and things. The world is not for them, nor God either. 
They pray to him from habit, and in their secret soul 
they hate him—why does he drive them over the earth, 
from one end to another? What for? People are 
stumps, roots, stones on the path; one stumbles over 
them, and sometimes is hurt by them. One can do with- 
out them, but it is pleasant sometimes to surprise a man 
with one’s own unlikeness to him, to show one’s differ- 
ence from him. 


ON one occasion he remarked: “Frederick of Prussia 
said very truly: ‘Everyone must save himself in his 
own way.’ He also said: ‘Argue as much as you like, 
but obey.’ But when dying he confessed: ‘I have grown 
weary of ruling slaves.’ So-called great men are always 
terribly contradictory: that is forgiven them with all 
their other follies. Though contradictoriness is 
not folly: a fool is stubborn, but does not know how 
to contradict himself. Yes, Frederick was a strange 
man: among the Germans he won the reputation of 
being the best king, yet he could not bear them; he 
disliked even Goethe and Wieland.” 


“ROMANTICISM comes from the fear of looking straight 
into the eyes of truth,” he said yesterday with regard to 
Balmont’s poems. Suler disagreed with him and, lisp- 
ing with excitement, read very freely some more poems. 


“These, Liovushka,” he said, “are not poems; they 
are charlatanism, rubbish, as people said in the middle 
ages, a nonsensical stringing together of words. Poetry 
is art-less; when Fet wrote: 


I know not myself what I will sing, 

But only my song is ripening. 
he expressed a genuine, real, people’s sense of poetry. 
The peasant, too, doesn’t know that he’s a poet—oh, 
oi, ah, and aye—and there comes off a real song, straight 
from the soul, like a bird’s. These new poets of yours 
are uninviting. There are these silly French things 
called articles de Paris—well, that’s what your stringers 
of verses produce. Nekassov’s miserable verses too 
are invented from beginning to end.” 

“And Béranger,’ Suler asked. 

“Béranger—that’s quite different. What's there 
in common between the French and us? They are sen-, 
sualists; the life of the spirit is not as important to them 
as the flesh. To a Frenchman, woman is everything. 
They are a worn out, emasculated people. Doctors say 
that all consumptives are sensualists.” 

Suler began to argue with his peculiar directness, 
pouring out a random flood of words. Leo Nikolaievitch 
looked at him and said with a broad smile: “You are 
peevish to-day, like a girl who has reached the age when 
she should marry but has no lover.” 


Tue illness dried him up still more, burnt something 
out of him. Inwardly he seemed to become lighter, 
more transparent, more resigned. His eyes are still 
keener, his glance piercing. He listens attentively as 
though recalling something which he has forgotten or 
as though waiting for something new and unknown. 
In Yasnaya Polyana he seemed to me a man who knew 
everything and had nothing more to learn. A man 
who had settled every question. 


Ir he were a fish, he would certainly swim only in the 
ocean, never coming to the narrow seas, and particularly 
not to the flat waters of earthly rivers. Around him 
here, there rest or dart hither and thither the little 
fishes: what he says does not interest them, is not neces- 
sary to them, and his silence does not frighten or move 
them. Yet his silence is impressive, like that of a 
real hermit driven out from this world. Though he 
speaks a great deal and as a duty upon certain subjects, 
his silence is felt to be still greater. Certain things one 
can not tell to anyone. Surely he has some thoughts of 
which he is afraid. 


SOME one sent him an excellent version of the story of 
Christ's godson. He read it aloud with pleasure to 
Suler, Chekhov—he read amazingly well. He was espe- 
cially amused by the devils torturing the landowners. There 
was something which I did not like in that. He can 
not be sincere, but, if this be sincere, then it makes it 
worse. Then he said: “How well the peasants compose 
stories. Everything is simple, the words few, and a 
great deal of feeling. Real wisdom uses few words, 
for instance ‘God have mercy on us,’ ” 
Yet the story is a cruel one. 


His interest in me is ethnological. In his eyes I belong 
to a species not familiar to him—only that. 


In his diary, which he gave me to read, I was struck 
by a strange aphorism: “God is my desire.’ To-day on 
returning him the book, I asked him what it meant. 

“An unfinished thought,” he said, glancing at the page 
and screwing up his eyes. “I must have wanted to say: 
God is my desire to know him. . . . No, not that... .” 
He began to laugh and, rolling up the book into a tube, 
he put it into the big pocket of his blouse. With God 
he has very suspicious relations; they sometimes remind 
me of the relation of “two bears in one den.” 


Maxim Gorxy. 
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MONTREAL AND AFTER. 


UnpouBTEDLY the most significant event at the 
recent convention of the American Federation of 
Labour at Montreal was the endorsement of the 
Plumb Plan by a vote of 29,058 to 8,348—and that in 
the face of strong opposition from President Gompers 
and his cohorts. The vote was a striking manifesta- 
tion of the vigour of certain new tendencies in the 
American labour-movement. It means that the pres- 
sure from the rank and file is now so strong that it 
has broken a convention precedent of long standing 
by pledging the Federation to support a proposal to 
change radically the whole system underlying a great 
and basic industry. The issue broke clean through 
the Federation’s crust of political control—political in 
that it rests upon the characteristic political method of 
manipulating the power derived from constituents, 
rather than upon the method of leadership. For 
labour politics, like all other kinds of politics, is largely 
the art of making control by the few look like the 
free choice of the many; in other words, clothing the 
autocratic wolf to look like a democratic sheep so that 
the whole flock of sheep (and goats) will follow wher- 
ever they are lead. 

This victory of the Plumb Plan—let no one be mis- 
led by the assertion that the Plan was not specifically 
endorsed—is not the only ground for confidence in 

the strength of these newer tendencies in American 
labour; tendencies which are going to persist and 
grow stronger for the reason that essentially they are 
proceeding toward a logical objective: the attainment 
by labour of more effective power. Two elements are 
especially conspicuous in this connexion: (1) A move- 
ment toward new forms of organization for the at- 
tainment of power; and, (2) the working out and 
adoption of methods for the utilization of power when 
attained. Already the whole process appears to be 
emerging from the stage of discussion to that of de- 
cision, from that of doubt to that of certainty, from 
theory to practice, from agitation to application. 

The rapidity and determination with which the rank 
and file has seized hold of the essentials of the Plumb 
Plan is a plain index to their general readiness and 
receptivity. Outlaw strikes and other insurgent 
movements among the workers, and widespread but 
less conspicuous changes in orthodox labour organiz- 
ations, indicate the growing demand among the ranks 
of labour for a more effective instrument of organiz- 
ation with which to achieve the power they are seeking. 

The two elements mentioned above stimulate and 
strengthen each other; a realization of the fact that 
greater power is within reach sharpens the wits for 
devising methods for its utilization; labour’s accept- 
ance of each specific proposal brings with it a greater 
eagerness for full possession of the power that is nec- 
essary to put the proposal into effect. On the other 
hand, of course, both these tendencies increase the 
opposition from all those elements that are opposed to 
change, whether within or without labour’s own 
ranks, but this opposition re-acts and tends to inte- 
grate and solidify the mind of labour in both pro- 
cesses when once they are well under way. 

The Plumb Plan decision at Montreal shows clearly 
enough that one of these newer tendencies can so 
weaken the divisional lines within the Federation that 
even the powerful machinery of the Gompers admin- 
istration is rendered helpless. Of course, the ma- 
chine was able to save the personnel of the adminis- 
tration from defeat, but Mr. Gompers was obliged to 
resort to parliamentary sleight-of-hand to win, and 


even then one additional vote out of each of the 38,000 
cast would have been sufficient to have elected the anti- 
administration candidate. The re-election of Mr. 
Gompers and his satellites does nothing to lessen the 
ferment and change going on among the rank and file. 
Indeed it is rather tending to accelerate it, and the 
rigidity of the organizations within which this fer- 
mentation is steadily generating a stronger and 
stronger pressure, leads one to expect a result disas- 
trous to the organizations. 

The menace that railway brotherhoods and the A. 
F, of L. unions are facing is far greater than is gen- 
erally realized. In the placid times, as they now 
seem, before the war, organized labour, in the main, 
had only minor purposes. The adequacy of the or- 
ganizations for these purposes, and the fair success 
achieved by the leaders in haggling over the odd 
penny, resulted in general confidence in both organiz- 
ations and leaders. But in these unregenerate days 
labour is becoming conscious of greater hopes and 
greater power; it is facing greater issues; it is fast 
becoming disillusioned, not only regarding its “friends” 
at the high court of political government, but also re- 
garding the beneficence which by tradition has been 
expected from the employer and the financier behind 
him. In 1920 labour is deciding that it had best rely 
upon itself, and the old organizations and the old 
leaders are being put to some pretty severe tests in 
consequence; and so far neither organizations nor 
leaders have come through these tests in such a way 
as altogether to satisfy the rank and file. 

The various insurgent movements throughout the 
country reveal a widespread dissatisfaction which may 
easily become an open break with the present organiz- 
ations and leaders. Everywhere central labour- 
bodies are changing from debating societies and train- 
ing schools in the politics of the labour-movement, to 
vital instruments for the unification and use of the 
entire organized labour power of the community. 
Councils within trade-groups, such as those of the 
building, metal and railway-workers, are growing in 
power and solidity in the departments of the A. F. of 
L. into which national and international unions in 
given trade-groups have affiliated. Thus, for example, 
despite an unfavourable committee report, the dele- 
gates at Montreal gave instructions that steps were to 
be taken toward the formation of a new department 
composed of those unions that are engaged in the 
production and distribution of food; this means the 
ultimate formation of food trades-councils in those 
localities where there are a sufficient number of local 
unions in these trades. 

A superficial examination of the names of unions 
which are involved in jurisdictional disputes within 
the A. F. of L. is enough to show that in most cases 
craft-unions are fighting against the encroachments of 
unions, which tend to cover the whole industry. <A 
common characteristic of these disputes is the ten- 
dency on the one hand toward action by organized 
labour of a broader scope than is contemplated by 
craft-unions. While this ferment is going on within the 
old organizations, other evidence shows that large num- 
bers of the rank and file are forcing a complete break 
with the old organizations. It is not easy to estimate 
the total number of outlaws even on the railways, 
though President Lee of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen was quoted as saying that his organization 
had already taken back 15,000 outlaws and was trying 
to recover another 15,000 who had been suspended for 
participation in unauthorized strikes. 
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But, of course, the railway organizations are not 
the only unions to be affected by this outbreak of in- 
surgency. Even the machinists and electrical workers 
—whose organizations are as well conducted, as demo- 
cratic and as aggressive in the interests of their mem- 
bership as any craft-unions within the A, F. of L— 
are troubled by insurgent movements which, while not 
yet formidable, are significant; for, if these ably of- 
ficered craft-unions are not immune, to what extent 
may secession and insurgency not go? 

In the organization of the steel industry the A. F. 
of L. has reached an impasse. This does not mean 
that the failure of the steel-strike has made it impos- 
sible to go; on the contrary, the outcome of the steel- 
strike has made it eminently possible to go on. In the 
mind of Judge Gary, the steel-strike did not establish 
the right of the steel-workers to organize, but it es- 
tablished that right in an even more vital place—in the 
minds of the steel-workers themselves. These work- 
ers are ready, even eager, for another struggle; but the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, with jurisdiction over fifty per cent or more 
of all steel-workers, refuses to co-operate in the matter 
unless under some new managemnt, by which the 
Amalgamated Association means that it be given con- 
trol; with the certain result that the six plants of the 
United States Steel Corporation will not be organized. 

But to return to the Plumb Plan. It should be re- 
membered that this Plan originated outside the A. 
F. of L.—from one point of view perhaps its most se- 
rious defect. It was first adopted and advocated by 
the four railway brotherhoods. The unions in the 
Railway Department of the A. F. of L. promptly 
adopted the idea and have worked for it vigorously, 
in spite of Mr. Gompers’s disapproval, which has been 
much stronger than has appeared on the surface. Mr. 
Warren S. Stone, the chief spokesman of the four 
brotherhoods, and Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, the originator 
of the plan, became in effect the leaders of the railway 
men, even within Mr. Gompers’s domain. 

There are a million men in the A. F. of L. in the 
so-called railway unions. United in system-councils 
and in the Railway Department of the Federation, the 
influence of the railway-workers is increased by their 
common understanding and community of purpose. In 
their search for leadership these million men have for 
the past year impolitely turned their backs upon the 
Gomperian throne, and have fixed their eyes on here- 
tics with the result that at Montreal these men were 
effectively denied representation. Moreover, in a 
‘jurisdictional fight with the carpenters, who are of 
the very backbone of Mr. Gompers’s machine, 150,000 
Maintenance of Way men were thrown out of the 
Federation. Meanwhile, nobody knows how many 
outlaws have voluntarily walled out and slammed the 
door after them. 

A good many workers are involved in the vital is- 
sues that are now confronting the A. F. of L. Here 
is a rough approximation: 


Railway Industry ....... 2,100,000 
Needle Trades.......... 400,000 
Textile Industry ........ 1,000,000 
Steel. lndustryn:. cyi.akets 500,000 

Lotahy) dees. oak Here 4,000,000 


The membership of the A. F. of L. entitled to rep- 
resentation at the Montreal convention was 4,130,000. 
Of those tabulated above, approximately the following 
are now outside the A. F. of L. (including 150,000 
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suspended Maintenance of Way men but not the out- 
laws who have deserted the A. F. of L. unions.) 


Railway Industry ....... 650,000 
Needle Trades ......... 200,000 
Textile Industry .0...<.. 900,000 
mieel THGstry. tn gas ns 450,000 

y Royall bee Mae arn 8 eae 2,200,000 


Of these, the railway-workers, the workers in the 
needle trades, and 50,000 of the textile-workers are 
now organized outside the A. F. of L., a total of 
900,000. The steel-workers are ready for organiza- 
tion, and will join up with the first movement which 
undertakes the work along the right lines. 

The menace of dual unionism in American labour 
is real. Whether eventually this will develop into 
something better or worse than would result from the 
development of a single group like the A. F. of L. 
it is impossible to say; but the immediate result will 
almost certainly be to multiply and intensify fratricidal 
wars within the labour-movement. But good or bad, 
there exists to-day outside the A. F. of L. a potential 
rival federation of 900,000 organized workers, with 
the possible addition of such numbers as might be re- 
cruited from outlaw and secessionist movements, or 
by new organization work in the steel and textile in- 
dustries. 

Facing this quite possible development is an old es- 
tablished organization, built on long-tried policies, di- 
rected by old and experienced men. Throughout the 
labour-movement on every hand are unmistakable 
signs of new purposes, new alignments, new group- 
ings. New leaders are beginning to emerge. Nothing 
less than a revolution in the American labour-move- 
ment.is at hand. Early developments will perhaps jus- 
tify the statement that this revolution began at Mon- 
treal. The next convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour will have decisive results upon the 
development and outcome of this revolution. 

Epwin NEwpIck. 


\ 


THE FAILURE OF LIBERAL IDEALISM. 
(Concluded. ) 

In many influential quarters it is being said that we 
should extend credit to the ruined peoples of Europe 
in order that they may be enabled to rehabilitate their 
industries. But real credit involves not merely a 
transfer of paper but of goods; and where and what 
are the goods of which our own market is not already 
short? What also can be done to satisfy the immense 
body of consumers who are trying to exchange bonds 
and bank-credits for pleasure-giving goods for their 
own use? We must solve these problems before we 
can be of aid to others. Every one agrees that present 
difficulties are economic; but instead of attempting to 
solve them or even to analyze them, we pass suddenly 
to political, moral, or emotional considerations. Mr. 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points do not state the funda- 
mentals upon which economic prosperity depends. Mr. 
Keynes supplies character-studies, expressions of 
sympathy for the misfortunes of Central Europe, and 
certain prognostications as to the course of future 
events ; but he offers no statement of economic prin- 
ciples and no adequate remedies for the evils he 
describes. 

I shall here attempt to supply such a statement, since 
sound opinion may not be arrived at otherwise than 
by such attempts. The economic damage which the 
war brought about in Europe was comparatively 
slight. Never before was a great war carried on with 
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so little economic destruction. The devastated re- 
gions—Poland, Serbia, and the north of France—were 
of little importance to the world’s commerce. The 
only industrial region seriously affected was Belgium ; 
and here the losses were exaggerated for partisan 
purposes. The great industrial regions of the world, 
Germany, Austria, England, and America, were not 
touched. If with the signing of the armistice the 
armies had been immediately demobilized, workers 
would have found their homes, buildings, tools and 
machinery, very much as they had left them. Such 
stock-shortages and property-deterioration as existed 
would have been due to the lack of capital-replace- 
ment. The present suffering of Europe is not due to 
the war but to the peace which followed. The Allies, 
not Germany, are the destroyers of European in- 
dustry. 

It is true that the views of Mr. Wilson represented 
liberal ideals, but these ideals could not be translated 
into an economic programme. Mr. Wilson, however, 
is not to blame for this. He merely stated clearly 
what other people felt obscurely. When put to the 
test, his ideals were not workable because they pro- 
voked economic antagonism instead of allaying it; 
and hence, when the crash came, Mr. Keynes and the 
American liberals slipped out from under and left 
Mr. Wilson to bear the blame for the liberal debacle. 

That this was not Mr. Wilson’s failure, but the 
_failure of liberal idealism, may easily be shown if the 
economic principles that would have secured an endur- 
ing peace are set down. Only from such economic 
principles as those which follow can we obtain eco- 
nomic solutions: 

1) Industries shall be located at points of greatest 
advantage ; 

2) Population shall adjust itself to industry, not 
industry to population ; 

3) Political units shall be formed of peoples with 
similar economic interests ; 

4) Group-determination shall displace iegividival 
determination in all group-decisions ; 

5) Freedom of occupation shall be guaranteed, ex- 
cept where it results in industrial inefficiency ; 

6) The minimum wage of each group shall be 
measured by the average efficiency of the group; 

”) Taxation shall be imposed only upon those who 
enjoy superior advantage; 

8) An increase of values shall be considered as in- 
come, not property; the claim of the public to such 
income shall be inalienable; 

9) All grants to persons and corporations shall be 
revokable when their continuance is no longer in har- 
mony with public interest. 

10) Political rights shall be no defence of the in- 
dividual against the mass, but a concession of the 
mass to the individual ; 

11) The claims of property, persons, and classes 
shall be conditioned by the needs of the whole people. 

America has been made prosperous by the war, and 
with the possible exception of Russia, she possesses 
the largest aggregate of resources which has ever come 
into the hands of one nation. We are not an extra- 
vagant people; rather, we are economical, if that word 
is used in its proper sense; we are choosers, not wast- 
ers. Yet obviously there is something wrong—seri- 
ously wrong. We shall get nowhere by enumerating 
our great resources, or by denying the reality of 
popular discontent. 

Neither war-expenditure nor waste and extrava- 
gance has created the present situation. We might 
have doubled our losses from both sources without 
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suffering greatly, if the realities of the situation had 
only been consciously faced. But we ducked, evaded, 
and indulged in official misstatements, with the result 
that the public mind is confused and deceived as to 
the facts. We fought the war on high moral prin- 
ciples, but we lied about economic facts; and now 
these suppressed facts are coming up in disguised 
form to distort our view. The only cure is to bring 
out into the open what has been hidden. The chief 
misstatement was the colossal assertion that we could 
destroy billions of dollars worth of property and yet 
be richer than before; that people who bought bonds, 
the proceeds of which were used for war purposes, 
could regard these bonds as capital and receive an an- 
nual income from them, The result of this propa- 
ganda was that perhaps ten billion dollars of con- 
sumers’ money was diverted to war purposes ; the con- 
sumer thinking all the while that he could turn his 
investment into consumers’ funds again whenever he 
so desired. In addition to this, the stocks of goods 
held by producers were greatly reduced. The war 
was financed by using ten billions of consumers’ funds 
and fifteen billions of producers’ stocks. The rest of 
the cost of the war went into producers’ profits. But 
to-day, when consumers want to change their bonds 
into goods; there are no goods to give them. This is 
the history of high prices. Inflation, of course, has 
added somewhat to the evil, but that too is due to 
the same misstatement that deceived the consumer. 
When resort is had to deceptions of this kind, there 
is always an underlying cause traceable to the con- 
trolling financial interests. This hidden cause was a 
wish to keep the rate of interest low so as not to re- 
duce values. Every rise in the rate of interest re- 
values at a new rate all the securities on the market. 
To prevent this rise deceptions of all kinds were prac- 
tised. But in spite of all, the rate of interest has 
steadily risen from four to seven per cent, and is 
likely to rise higher. As a result, we not only have a 
pressure of consumers for non-existent goods but a 
tremendous over-valuation of securities which threat- 
ens to create a panic. Our sound industrial position, 
great resources, and increased personal efficiency all 
combined may easily be nullified by a minor evil which, 
too long neglected, has become tremendously powerful. 
The cure is as evident as the diagnosis. In some 
way these unsatisfied consumers’ claims must be taken 
off the market. The consumers must be made to see 
that their claims in bonds are not income which can 
be cashed in goods. Holders of securities must realize 
that their values, being fictitious, must submit to re- 
duction if the larger loss of a panic is to be avoided. 
It is at this point that the difference between economic 
and political solutions becomes apparent. All political 
solutions are demands that some one else should bear 
the burden of the war. Many are the devices of 
deception or of force designed to this end; and from 
them arises the confusion of the present situation. 
Consumers and capitalists alike must look not to 
political but to economic means for a solution of their 
present woes. There are precedents in plenty, if we 
look for them in the right quarter. If a debtor fails 
to pay, business men no longer try to punish him; 
he is told to seek relief in a bankruptcy-court. To 
send him to prison only adds to costs, because it re- 
duces his productivity. Compensation comes not 
through punishment or revenge, but by the reorganiza- 
tion of the debtor’s business on a more effective basis. 
This plan was followed at the close of our Civil War. 
We did not impose the national debt upon the South- 
ern States. We disbanded our army, and re-dis- 
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tributed our soldiers in industry in such a way that 
the war soon paid for itself by the mechanical inven- 
tions and agricultural improvements of which the dis- 
charged soldiers made use. 

The first step in an economic solution of our pres- 
ent problems is a liquidation, not primarily for the 
benefit of the debtors, but to put our national finances 
on a sound basis. Then comes a readjustment of in- 
dustry through which the loss may be more than re- 
trieved. If it be asked what must be liquidated, the 
reply is: The consumers’ claims for goods which were 
destroyed with their assent, even though they did not 
understand what this assent entailed when they gave 
it. These claims amount to about ten billion dollars; 
if they were cancelled, business could be put quickly 
on a sound basis. We do not have to liquidate all 
our national debt but only that part of it which con- 
stitutes a claim upon what has been destroyed. 

What would be the effect of a ten billion dollar 
liquidation-tax, and how could it be administered? 
The public can be readily divided into three classes: 
economic slackers who avoided their war duties, pro- 
fiteers who made money out of the war, and patriotic 
citizens who did their share. On the first two classes, 
no sympathy need be wasted. My own condition is 
perhaps fairly representative of the third class. In 
the spring the Government takes from me $100 and 
gives me back $90 as interest. Does this $90 consti- 
tute income, and how much should I lose if my bonds 
were turned in on a liquidation tax and I was freed 
from an income tax? Not ared cent, asI seeit. It 
is of course deceptive to say that the $90 is income. 
The Government must take money out of present pro- 
duction before interest-payment can be made. If the 
principal is finally paid, the money must be first ex- 
tracted with costs. It is sheer deception to call this 
money income, and it is a similar deception to suppose 
that I lose by a bond-cancellation made on any fair 
basis. The only hope of real income from this source 
lies in the exploitation of someone else for my benefit. 
From whom is the income to be derived—the worker, 
the slacker or the profiteer? 

The real opposition to a just liquidation would not 
come from the consumer, but from the financier. It 
is the financier that has opposed the higher rate of 
interest needed to provoke real saving, because of its 
effect upon security-values. While consumers can 
not possibly avoid loss, the financiers think that they 
themselves can. 

The capital needed for production can be obtained 
only in two ways: by such a rise in the rate of interest 
as will induce consumers to restrict their expenditure, 
or by an increase in the rate of profits which would 
enable producers to turn their surplus into capital. 
High profits mean high prices. The consumer’s choice 
is thus between a high rate of interest which would 
induce him to save, and high prices which en- 
able producers to turn surplus into property. In either 
case the cost is the consumer’s. In the one case, he 
owns the capital and enjoys the income; in the other, 
neither capital nor income is his. 

During the last twenty years about ten billions of 
annual income has accrued to the American people 
because of improved production. As the property of 
a special class, the accumulated total of this income 
would be valued at two hundred billions. Of this in- 
come, about half has already been appropriated as 
property-values. The rise of property-values during 
this period has been more than one hundred billions. 
Shall the rest go the same way, or shall it be utilized 
to increase the income of consumers? 


Already the process of increasing capital-values has 
begun all over again. If no new railway legislation 
had been passed and rates had remained as they were, 
the value of railway property would fall to about twenty 
billions. A billion dollars in revenue, and hence 
twenty billions in values, was thus at stake, and in its 
disposition the public has lost out. And thus one of 
the five billions of undisposed annual revenue is lost. 
Other decisions will involve the rest, since the railways 
are not the only claimant of the new revenue. Beside 
the railways there are the industrial trusts, retail 
profits, farm-lands, and city real-estate. The division 
will probably assign about twenty billion dollars worth 
of values to each of these four interests. 

The division of the stake is imminent. The coming 
presidential election will decide the division of income 
and the trend of property-values for a generation. 
There is little hope that this free income, once trans- 
formed into property-rights, can be restored to con- 
sumers. In the courts, property-rights are sacred. 
Judicial reasoning takes this form: “An increase of 
return should go to capitalists because of the risk they 
face; but if losses arise, capital should be guaranteed 
the expected return.” Good law is thus bad econom- 
ics. By this I mean that if the courts follow the 
precedents of previous decisions, the obstacles result- 
ing therefrom will seriously impede economic advance. 
While the legalists protect the individuals and cor- 
porations who would lose by industrial advance, they 
fail to realize the injury they are inflicting on the un- 
seen masses not represented in the courts. Preven- 
tion is the only cure, and prevention demands im- 
mediate activity in this formative period through 
which we are passing. 

In the analysis I have made in this paper, I have at- 
tempted to show what is at stake, and why accepted 
measures have failed. No individual is to blame. The 
failure is due to the wholly unworkable nature of 
liberal ideals. Solutions have been sought where they 
could not be found; the present disastrous state of 
Europe results from this fact, and not, as I have 
pointed out, from the destruction incident to war. In 
a year we could have replaced what the war destroyed ; 
but a century may pass before the errors of contem- 
porary statesmen can be corrected. The ruin we be- 
hold is the ruin of ideals, not the ruin of materials. 

What is true of Europe is equally true of America. 
Apply here the same principles or the same lack of 
principles—it does not matter what it is called—and 
an irrepressible conflict arises, not because of any dan- 
ger of starvation, but because of the grinding pressure 
upon income, which all must feel. The conflict is not 
one of class or locality ; it is the insurgence of the dis- 
illusioned masses. Stmon N. Parren. 


PROVERBIAL OBSCURITIES. 


To have nothing to say and to say it ati all hazards, passes 
for much that is called achievement in literature. 
STRINDBERG is the Schopenhauer of the drama; his drama, 
like his name, sets the teeth on edge. 
Pus# and hustle are the Gog and Magog of the great Amer- 
ican people, and we have cultivated these qualities to the 
point that we can make what is called a success of any- 
thing, no matter how unworthy. To succeed among us, not 
seldom is the disgraceful thing; while failure is often a 
brevet of honour. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke laments in heart-rending tones the 
over-production of literature or rather, printed matter in 
this country. Meantime the gentleman continues to publish 
a couple of volumes yearly. 
To the writer: Nothing is old, nothing is new, everything has 
to be said over again—unless you catch yourself in the act! 
MicHaEL MoNAHAN. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE THIRD PARTY PROGRAMME. 

Sirs: The striking articles by Mr. Amos Pinchot and your 
comments thereon appearing in the last two issues of the 
Freeman have been of great interest. The appeal of an 
individualistic policy such as Mr. Pinchot so ably outlines is 
strong, especially in view of the manifest dangers of the 
bureaucratic and servile state threatened by certain forms 
of socialism; but in his argument one feels that too little 
attention is given to the importance of the class-struggle 
and of the trades-union movement in America. 

In ignoring these two factors to the extent that he does, 
it seems to me that Mr. Pinchot lays himself open to the 
same charge he makes against the socialist and left-wing 
groups, viz., that these groups “put forward a programme 
whose realization, if possible at all, is so far in the future 
that its bearing on present events may be considered slight.” 
But one may ask, what reasons has Mr. Pinchot for be- 
lieving that any large group of people is ready to rally 
around his single-tax programme? The capitalist has long 
shunned it, and as for labour, so long as the mind of the 
worker is concentrated on the economic class-struggle to the 
extent that is now unavoidably the case, it is to the labour- 
unions that the workers will turn first of all. As you, sirs, 
point out in your editorial comment, political action apart 
from economic action is largely futile, and) economic action 
apart from the trades-unions is unthinkable. 

But if the trades-unions are to be won over to Mr. Pin- 
chot’s delightful single-tax theories, a revolution will be 
required of greater magnitude and more out of line from 
the general evolution of society to-day than is the case 
with any socialist programme. If one understands the tem- 
per of the American labour-movement, conservative or 
radical, it is practically impossible to conceive of any po- 
litical party approaching success on an unmodified pro- 
gramme such as Mr. Pinchot proposes for the Committee of 
Forty-eight—not at least without a more serious considera- 
tion of the trades-union movement than is there given us. 

You in your editorial columns, on the other hand, lay 
great stress on direct action through the trades-unions, but 
at the same time you profess your adherence to Mr. Pin- 
chot’s programme. But in stressing the importance of econ- 
omic action through labour-organizations are’ you not dleny- 
ing the very aims which you propose as the cure of our 
economic ills. There is little in common between the prac- 
tical philosophy of the labour-union and your modern 
adaptation of the single-tax theories. 

The class-struggle being waged so bitterly today would 
seem to me to have its roots in the private control of capi- 
tal and particularly of credit, operated from the profit mo- 
tive rather than in economic rent. But entirely apart from 
theoretical arguments on this point, for all practical pur- 
poses labour-unions organized in the strife of the present 
industrial system can not possibly possess the psychology 
that would make your single-tax arguments appeal to them. 
Labour-unions must work along industrial lines attaining 
more and more centralization of organization and more and 
more control over industry, or else go out of business. This 
would not seem to augur well for the programme you propose. 

After all, is it not possible that some of Mr. Pinchot’s 
criticism of the intellectuals falls back upon himself. Would 
he would not do better to follow the example of the English 
Guild Socialist group——G. D. H. Cole, Bertrand |Russell and 
others—who are painstakingly trying to secure the maxi- 
mum of individual freedom while addressing themselves to 
the complex problems—economic, psychological and political 
that industrialism has brought upon us? I am, etc. 


Paterson, N. J. Evan W. THoMAs. 


The foregoing letter is printed here in the hope that our 
readers will understand it better than we do. Mr. Pinchot 
is quite able to speak for himself and it would not 
be for us to speak for him. If, however, Mr. Thomas means 
by “his single-tax programme” the programme put out by 
the Committee of Forty-eight, which Mr. Pinchot and we 
were discussing, we can only wonder at Mr. Thomas’s ex- 
traordinary conception of the single tax. Whether Mr. 
Pinchot ever indulged in any “delightful single-tax theories,” 
he certainly has broached none of them in our columns. 
Whether we ourselves have ever made any “single-tax ar- 
guments,” we certainly made none in our discussion with 
Mr. Pinchot. We do not lay any greater “stress on direct 
action through the trades-unions” than through the organiza- 
tion of capital, and “economic action apart from the trades- 


unions” is far from unthinkable to us. Economic action by 
organized capital has had some force in its day, and still 
has. The class-struggle may “have its roots in the private 
control of capital and of credit,” but no one, not even Marx, 
has been able to show that it has. Still, of course, Mr. 
Thomas may have a notion of the class-struggle that is as 
personal and special as his notion of the single tax appears 
to be.—Eprtors. 


LOST AND FOUND. 

Sirs: Anatole France, seventy-five years old though he was, 
got up from a sick-bed a year ago to march under red flags 
through the streets of Paris in tribute to the memory of 
Jaures, and since that day he has not spared vigorous ex- 
pression of his vigorous opinions. He warned the workers 
of France to beware when Jaures’s assassin was acquitted, 
he appealed to France to elect a Socialist Chamber last 
autumn, he denounced the White Terror in Hungary, and 
he stands to-day by his old-time testimony, honoured alike 
by the disenchanted ex-soldiers and the militant working- 
class. 

It is hard on the old man to have the editors of the Free- 
man let slip a remark that “the disenchanted” soldiers of 
the Clarté group write Anatole France down as a lost leader. 
Anatole France did suffer from the contagion of popular 
hysteria in 1914, and our papers took pains to tell us of it, 
but his utterances of 1919 and 1920, which our papers have 
not communicated to us, have been in very different vein. 
His sermon on reconciliation, preached to the Teachers’ 
Congress at Tours last summer, is worth digging out of the 
files of the Nation. Anatole France's name stood with 
Henri Barbusse’s at the head of the first appeal issued by 
Clarté before even it had emerged from the mimeograph 
stage into black type; and he is to-day an honoured and co- 
operating member of its executive committee. He is no lost 
leader; he is with and of the younger generation, and should 
of right have the same affectionate and understanding recog- 
nition in America as is his in France. I am, etc., 


New York City. Lewis S. GANNETT. 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASS. 

Sirs: Mr. Montgomery Belgion’s interesting article on the 
Middle-Class Spirit in your issue of 30 June turns my 
thoughts to the situation in England where the social revo- 
lution is busy in shifting economic power, (and therefore 
political power) to the working class. As a result, it is de- 
stroying the middle class, and torpedoing one long-standing 
political expression of the middle class, the Liberal party. 
The persistence of ancient upper-class institutions in an age 
that is middle-class industrial, has diverted the observer into 
thinking that the upper class is in control of the State. 
With the exception of the Cromwellian episode, the middle 
class has never attempted to set up middle-class institutions, 
it has preferred rather to pervade and control existing in- 
stitutions. For over two hundred years, the middle class 
has influenced public affairs from behind this screen of old 
forms; and the upper class of the landed interest, univer- 
sities and Established Church has been held in the public 
mind responsible for the operations though actually con- 
ceived and carried through by the middle class. 

The peerage of England after all is quite a recent affair. 
Omitting entirely the mushroom-growth of lords gazetted 
out of commerce, such as Lord Leverhulme, the late Lord 
Rhondda, and Lord! Northcliffe, who are simply Lord Proc- 
ter of Cincinnati, the Duke of Gary, and Earl Hearst, the 
fact remains that there are practically no English titles older 
than the early Tudor period. “Our Peerage,” says Dean 
Inge, “consists chiefly of parvenus.” 

Spiritually, how has it been with the middle class? It 
has revealed “the epic of the Will which all English history 
unfolds.’ It possesses the.sombre Sunday, a day of sleep 
and sadness, moral virtues, earnestness, a prim convention- 
ality; a sense of duty sometimes leaden in its petty severities, 
sometimes resolute in its heroism; narrowness, love of ac- 
tion, the love of home and the passion for adventure; “a 
gospel of conduct which,’ as Emile Hovelaque says, “can 
give its disciples the possession, not only of this world 
but of the next, a monopoly of salvation and of trusts— 
an extraordinary mingling of practical and religious im- 
pulses, in turn pitilessly realistic and profoundly mystical, 
at once selfish and disinterested, which inspire the soul of a 
Cromwell or a Cecil Rhodes.” The roots of the spiritual 
strength of the middle class have been “in its faith, and 
they draw their nourishment from that extraordinary book, 
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the Bible, whose fortune in England has been so startling, 
and whose influence on the destinies of the race all recog- 
nize.” 

As one speaks the term “middle class,” one sees rise be- 
fore the mind’s eye the misshapen nonconformist chapel in 
a mean street. We are in the atmosphere of denunciation 
of papists and immoral French. We see severity and ugli- 
ness, indifference to ideas, a distrust of beauty. A’ good deal 
of what critics really hit when they shoot at England is 
“middle-classness,” and middle-classness is not peculiar to 
England. The English form is merely a little more pious 
and a little drearier than that of other nations. One could 
write a large and useful volume on “middle class” as a 
description of character; but it would be the record, not of 
a middle class economically defined and placed in history, 
with a documented membership, but the record of our own 
reaction to modern industrial civilization, a civilization of 
which the middle class is now rapidly losing control. 

ALG: 


IN DEFENCE OF HORACE TRAUBEL. 

Sirs: If Lafcadio Hearn was right when he said that that 
alone was true art which appealed to the masses, Horace 
Traubel, notwithstanding the flood of adverse criticism 
which has been directed against him, will stand among the 
elect. No wonder the people loved and understood him 
for he loved and understood them. As an advocate of 
love and justice for them he appeared before every bar. 
“Forever first of all is justice,’ he said, “Not the food 
you eat, not the clothes you wear, not the luxuries you 
enjoy, but justice. Everything must stand aside for 
justice.” Traubel acknowledged that he harped on these 
two strings, undeterred by ridicule and adverse criticism. 
“No lie could blind him; no hypocrisy could fool him; no 
prejudice could induce him to abjure his own conviction,” 
says one who knew him well. 

Undoubtedly Traubel was awakened and influenced by 
Whitman, but his whole life was a splendid refutation of 
the charge—so often and so thoughtlessly, aye, so cruelly 
made—that he was a pale reflection of the Good Gray 
Poet; for his was a long, uphill struggle to stand true to 
himself in the face of well-nigh insurmountable difficulties, 
inexplicable enmity, and from the point of view of the 
world’s estimate—failure itself! 

The misunderstanding and lack of appreciation of Traubel 
as a writer is partly due to the fact that the majority of 
critics, like sheep, follow a leader. Some unoriginal com- 
mentator saw his own unoriginal, unworthy self reflected 
in Traubel, and set forth his word which was accepted and 
spread far and wide by other uncriginal commentators, with 
the result that for a generation at least, we shall reap the 
harvest of the seed they have sown. Another thing that 
contributed to the popular misunderstanding of one who 
has been called “‘one of the three stylists of America” was 
that his wares could not be measured according to market 
values. But this should not prevent us from discerning a 
prose writer of rare distinction and charm, a great biog- 
rapher. 

Traubel’s real message, however, is to be found in “Chants 
Communal,” with its marvellous vision and prophecy, its 
inimitable style and unique form. It is here one is con- 
vinced of the originality and genius of the man. In that 
masterpiece, “Optimos,’ he counsels us to 

—Go towards the light. 
Ask no questions—Go towards the light. 
The course is unknowwn by roads uncut and seas unsailed. 
Enemies lurk in every shadow (and God). 
There is the great cause: Go towards the light! 

Beginning as an interpreter of the world’s unrest, and a 
denouncer of an unjust social order, he became the prophet 
of justice and the harbinger of a world of light and love. 

This is the moment of the lapse of eras of force in eras of love. 

This is the bridgeroad. This is the mysterious archway of the rain- 
bow. This is the darkest shadow meeting the brightest light: The 
worst comes before the best comes. 
So he sings at the close of “Chants Communal,” so he sang 
in the pages of the Conservator up to the hour of his 
passing from the world whose cruelties cut him to the heart, 
but whose vast possibilities for good filled him with an un- 
dying hope. His was the voice of a prophet-poet, come like 
all prophets, say those of us who know him, in advance of 
the appreciation to which his worth entitled him—an ap- 
preciation which will one day give him a place with the 
great ones of earth. I am, etc., 


New York City. BLANCHE WATSON. 


POETRY. 


TAORMINA. 
The sky is a painted sky. The sunlight slips 
So carefully through almond blossoms. Pan, 
A munching goat, smiles placidly at man. 
Dramatically down, the high cliff dips, 
To where, enchanted, loved by Attic ships, 
Haunted by gods since ever gods began, 
The sea, the sweet, the blue, the Ionian, 
Kisses the shore with indolent white lips. 


Flowers on the walls, soft perfume in the air, 

Maidens with jugs set on their sunburnt hair— 

That is the village. Yonder your eyes meet 

The line of 4Etna flowing up to the sky, 

And turn back, dazed with beauty, to the street, 

Where peasants’ little painted carts go by. 
CLauDE C. WASHBURN. 


ON THE TRAIL. 
Field upon field of Indian paint and daisy, 
Mile after mile of hot, white sky— 
Down the yellow trail three horses plodding lazy— 
And you and I. 


All the little lizards in the sunbaked ledges 

Lie like dead leaves wrinkling in the sun. 

O’er the world’s shoulders, in the mesquite hedges, 
Thin streams run. 


There after sundown we shall halt our horses, 

Take stiff legs from the saddles and the dust, 

And make our camp where, by dwindling water-courses, 
Tall weeds rust. 


Out there at nesting time, the great sky over, 
Myriads of ancient stars shall watch us where we lie, 
While cicadas shrill at us, and dim bats hover— 

You and I. 


On the lone plains where night comes down like sorrow, 
We shall sleep. content, with the homeless wind above, 
Weary with the day and fearless of the morrow, 
You and I and love! 
Howarp Mumrorp JonEs. 


THE ROAD I LIKE TO TAKE. 
The road that doesn’t lead to any houses 
Is the road I like to take, 
The road that only leads to some high mountain 
Or some low lake; 
To high, far peaks that all my griefs will slaughter, 
Or to some sheet of blue and lazy water. 


The road that doesn’t lead to any houses 
Where window-lights shine clear, 
Or where there are bright faces sweet with waiting, 
Or voices low to hear; 
The road that doesn’t lead to rest and pleasure, 
Or to the small home’s proud and precious treasure. 


The road that doesn’t lead to any houses 
Is the road I like to go, 
The lonely road where stand the large indifferent 
And hard to know. 
Exclusive, trees and shrubs and ferns and grasses 
That do not care so very much who passes. 


The road that doesn’t lead to any houses— 
But just to grief and woe 
And loneliness and in the end regretting, 
Perhaps—I do not know. 
That is the road I’ll take until I die, 
Blue night or yellow day—I can’t tell why! 
Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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THE THEATRE. 
THE PLAYS OF GEORGE MIDDLETON. 


THE theatre in America, certainly, and one suspects 
the theatre everywhere, has always embodied a para- 
dox. It has always fascinated artists, both literary 
and graphic, and commanded from many of them 
a life-long devotion, while, at the same time, it has 
over and over again rejected the best work of these 
artists, forcing them to compromise, or if they would 
not compromise, to quit. The fascination of the 
theatre is more easily understood than explained; it 


is Sufficient, at least, to seduce stich different men as 


Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Henry James and George 
M. Cohan, to say nothing of the general public who 
would much rather see a play than read a book. Yet 
for nearly all its workers, especially its dramatists, the 
theatre remains a second-rate medium of expression. 

The theatre is hedged about with many barriers; 
barriers of the primitive, called “mob psychology,” 
barriers of commerce, caused by the fact that a play 
has to be acted in an expensive theatre, with expen- 
sive scenery, and unless a great many people come to 
see it the unendowed manager can not afford to show 
it at all, barriers of that human equation, the living 
actors (to the poorer dramatist, to be sure, sometimes 
less a barrier than a blessing), barriers of the time- 

‘limit set on a performance, barriers of a peculiar 
and baffling technique. The dramatists who can 
crash through all these barriers and create a stage- 
play which fully expresses all they have to say, all 
their message of beauty and philosophy, are indeed 
few, in any land, in any age. The vast majority of 
them are forced to compromise; nor are they forced, 
as is commonly supposed, chiefly by the “commercial” 
managers. As often, perhaps, they are forced by 
their own inability to penetrate one or more of the 
many other barriers. 

George Middleton is an American dramatist who has 
been forced to compromise both by the commercial 
barrier and by the barrier of his own temperament, or 
lack of temperament. He has written, especially in 
collaboration, many successful and conspicuously un- 
important plays for the commercial theatre. But they 
are obviously not representative of his best, even of 
himself ; they represent the type story which the crowd 
flocks to see. They are sheer conventionalism. The 
true Middleton is found in those six volumes of his 
plays—two long plays and many in one act—published 
by Holt, and acted only by the “little theatres,” the 
earnest amateurs. In the latest of these volumes, 
“Masks,” recently issued, again a collection of one- 
act dramas, we find in the title-play what may at first 
blush strike us as autobiography. A playwright, just 
after the enormously successful production of one of 
his plays, is confronted by the leading characters from 
that play, or rather, from that play as it was originally 
written. He changed it, sentimentalized and falsified 
it, in order to get it produced, and the characters give 
him a bad half-hour with their bitter and cynical re- 
proaches. 

How much of this biting and cleverly managed little 
allegory is actually autobiographical, we of course do 
not know. But, so far as Mr. Middleton’s own case is 
concerned (or any other American dramatist’s, for 
that matter), no sensible person would seriously re- 
proach the playwright for “giving the managers what 
they want,” since only thus can he achieve that con- 
tact with and practice in the actual theatre, without 
which no artist can ever learn to be a playwright ; and 
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ofily thus, incidentally, can he make a living. The 
only just reproach which can be brought against him 
would be that he did not strive, with his growing mas- 
tery of technique and his growing value to the manag- 
ers, to embody more and more in his “practical” work 
his best writing, and did not make every effort to dis- 
cover, if possible, why his best writing was not, like 
the work, let us say, of Shaw or Ibsen or Shakespeare, 
also popular writing. It will not do for him to forget, 
for instance, that “Jane Clegg” was one of the most 
popular plays in New York last winter, a drama which 
made no visible compromise. 

Mr. Middleton’s published plays (that is to say, his 
representative work), are conspicuous for two things: 
smoothness and deftness of technique, by which ex- 
position is concealed, action immediately begun, and 
emotion naturally imparted by means readily at the 
player’s command; and a quiet, well-bred, thoughtful 
realism in depicting certain phases of American life, 
particularly the clash between the new and the older 
generation, as in “Nowadays” and the relation between 
husband and wife in the flux of modern feminism and 
changing standards, as in ““The Road Together,” ‘“Pos- 
session,’ and soon. No one can read “The Road To- 
gether” without being impressed by its life-likeness 
of dialogue, its consistency of character, its well-or- 
dered progression and its entire adaptability to rep- 
resentation by living actors. It may even be a part 
of the realism (though hardly forgivable) that Mr. 
Middleton causes his people to use “like” as a con- 
junction, like some ignorant people do. This author 
has thought much on the problems of marriage, on 
the problems of women in the new world, on the 
problems of lively children held back by tradition; he 
has observed much, too; and he has never forgotten 
the peculiar technical demands of the actual theatre. 
How does it happen, then, that plays so evidently 
worthy, so contemporaneous in interest, are forced into 
print for a “hearing?” 

It is, perhaps, no secret that one of these published 
plays was accepted by a Broadway manager for pro- 
duction, and then returned to the author, because the 
manager came to feel that he did not know how to 
stage that sort of play; a play of serious purpose in 
which the “action” was mental and spiritual rather 
than physical, and in which all the characters moved 
and spoke with little of that heightened emphasis we 
are accustomed to in the playhouse. This would 
certainly indicate, if other proof were lacking, that 
one barrier, at least, confronting Mr. Middleton when 
at his best and truest, is the barrier of a theatre so 
organized that first-rate talent is not widely available 
in the production of plays, and dramas are both chosen 
and staged by men who can only by a wide stretch of 
courtesy be called competent artists. Indeed, a sea- 
son of theatre-going in New York but deepens this 
impression. The number of plays staged with dis- 
tinction are even fewer than the number of plays of 
distinction. It may be freely and at once admitted 
(quite aside from the fact that our commercial theatre 
makes no use of one-act plays, anyway) that Mr. 
Middleton has been driven into print in no small 
measure by the inability of our present-day theatre 
to make proper recognition and use of his talents. 

But that is not the whole answer. If it were, we 
might well despair. Our theatre has made use of the 
talents of Shaw, of Barrie, of Ibsen, of Ervine, of 
Galsworthy, of Eugene O’Neill, of Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. Managers or actors have been found who 
sufficiently understood the work of these men to make 


so 


acceptable productions, and a public has been rallied 
to support them. It is pertinent and interesting to 
inquire why they have succeeded in reaching produc- 
tion where Mr. Middleton has failed, though in the 
case of Ibsen, and even of Shaw, the fight was a long 
one. Is it not, after all, because they acknowledge 
—perhaps unconsciously and instinctively—the essen- 
tial theatricalness of all successful drama, the element 
of exaggeration, of strong colour, of heightened 
emotionalism? | Remorselessly naturalistic in tech- 
nique, old Papa Ibsen yet contrived in “Hedda Gab- 
ler,” say, to sprout an orchid of a woman, who fas- 
cinates as an orchid does. Mr. Middleton’s women 
are petunias or geraniums. Shaw is prodigal of 
pyrotechnic wit and repartee, even of gorgeous horse- 
play, so that “The Great Catherine” rivals a film by 
Charlie Chaplin. Shaw’s mastery of essential thea- 
trical cleverness has never had half its due, in fact. 
Not one of his plays but stimulates the eye, for in- 
stance, constantly, as, for example, “Caesar and Cleo- 
patra,” or “Major Barbara,” with its parades, its pro- 
fessor with a drum, its figures coming and going. In 
“Jane Clegg,” by St. John Ervine, there is not only a 
grim picturesqueness in the realism, but a tense at- 
mosphere maintained throughout, keying the emotions 
high. In such a play as “Justice,” Galsworthy, as 
thoughtfully realistic as Mr. Middleton, yet manages 
to burn with a white heat of passion that communi- 
cates itself to the emotions of the beholders. Through 
a drama by Eugene O’Neill, such as “Beyond the 
Horizon,” runs a certain torment of feeling, a febrile 
intensity, just as, in another way, there is a concen- 
trated intensity in the realism of the Yiddish plays of 
Pinski. 

Read, now, such a touching little play of Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s as “The Black Tie.” It is the story of a 
coloured woman whose small son was going to march 
in a Sunday School parade, all dressed in his white 
ducks and big black bow, and then was not allowed to, 
because the parade was to be only for the white child- 
ren. Structurally, there is not a superfluous word in 
this small drama; it is delicate, deft, touching, suggest- 
ive, not sentimental. It picks on the tragedy of race 
not in some intense, unusual moment, but in one of 
those endlessly commonplace occasions where, after 
all, the sting is perhaps the deepest. Read this brief, 
one-act drama, and you admire its realism and its re- 
ticence, and you even visualize its effect in some small 
theatre, before an audience respectful of reticence and 
appreciative of careful realism. But then you have 
to admit that it is, after all, a miniature, and that the 
true theatre, the big, showy, indiscriminate theatre of 
the crowd, is no place in which to exhibit miniatures. 
Even Galsworthy discovered that, when he tried some- 
thing in this vein with ”The Pigeon.” The brush is 
not of camel’s hair, but of comet’s tail that the true 
dramatist must use ; that Galsworthy used when Faldar 
went mad in his cell, that Brieux used when the goad- 
ed woman in “ La Robe Rouge” stabbed the attorney 
to death, that Barrie used when Captain Hook and his 
pirates walked the plank, that Shaw uses whenever 
one of his characters takes the centre of the stage and 
spouts, that Gorky used in every scene of “The Lower 
Depths,” a play of apparent utter naturalism yet of a 
calculated theatricality inherent in the tremendously 
arresting shock of its scenes and characters. 

Mr. Middleton has given much thought to the prob- 
lems he expounds in his printed plays; but drama isn’t 
thought, after all—it is feeling. Unless the play com- 
municates emotion, it will not be successful, as the 


managers well know. To communicate emotion in 
the playhouse, however, is at once easy and difficult— 
easy because of the aid the actors give, difficult because 
the moment the emotional reaction starts, it tends to 
run into conventional channels, obliterating any shades 
of meaning, any intellectual balance the dramatist may 
have in mind. Barrie, with a sly chuckle, lets it run. 
Shaw pulls it up short with an epigram. Galsworthy 
(at his best, at least) manages to control and guide it. 
But Mr. Middleton, it would seem, is afraid of it, 
even when he invites it. He is afraid to blur the 
intellectual meaning of his play, to unbalance his 
scheme, to appear “sentimental,” or what not. So en- 
amoured of the theatre that he has given his whole 
life to it, high-mindedly believing that through the 
drama one may and should express his social convic- 
tions, make his “criticism of life,” at the same time 
Mr. Middleton appears never quite to have accepted 
the theatre for what it is, a field primarily for the 
excitation of emotion by means of stimuli necessarily 
strong and sustained. So careful in his realism that 
he is cold, so cool in his intellectual structure that he 
seems passionless, so reticent that the unsophisticated 
do not understand, he never appears quite to have let 
himself go, to have written in a fine frenzy, to have 
dared that glorious exaggeration which is great 
drama—when it isn’t popular nonsense. 

If one might make a suggestion, it would be that in 
his next play for the “commercial” theatre Mr. Mid- 
dleton select as collaborator not one of the Broadway 
hacks, but David Pinski, author of ‘““The Dumb Mes- 
siah.” Let them together write a play on “American- 
ization,” for example. It would certainly not be con- 
ventional, it would be thoughtful and stimulating, and 
something of the Jewish fire might perchance kindle 
Mr. Middleton’s reticence at last into the quick and 
vital flame of intensity that all successful drama, good 
or bad, must have. 

Watter PricHaArD EATON. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE two things in New York for which I have the deep- 
est respect and most lively admiration are the ailanthus- 
trees and Minetta Water. The ailanthus grows sturdily 
out of cobble-stones, asphalt, brick pavement or flag- 
stones, all indifferent to sunshine or darkness, rain or 
drowth. It pushes on, its leaves absorbing what good 
they may find from the dusty, enervating atmosphere 
that human beings seem to think good enough for their 
own lungs to breathe. Many back yards in the old part 
of Manhattan have an ailanthus-tree standing in rugged 
and unconquerable good health, and emitting its char- 
acteristic pungent odour. What do they root in? Man- 
hattan is nearly solid rock, and what surface-soil origin- 
ally covered it has been so inlaid with a mosaic of 
pavement and concrete foundations that one would hardly 
suppose enough of it were left to support a hand’s 
breadth of stonecrop. 


THE ailanthus is the embodiment of determination, of 
the silent, dogged, obstinate will to live, to triumph and 
to fulfill the law of one’s being. Poets in all ages have 
made innumerable profitable observations on the palm- 
tree— f 

I stand unmoved, triumphant, 

Like a rocke 

’Gainst all the windes 

And waves’ tempestuous shoke. 

So like the Palme, which 

Heaviest weights do trie, 

Virtue oppressede 

Grows more straite and highe. 
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These old verses are good. Could not our versifiers 
who celebrate the city and its ways find a moment’s in- 
spiration from contemplating the doughty ailanthus? 
There is an old-fashioned canon, perhaps quite decayed 
and superseded now, that true poetry should describe 
great action; the behaviour of the ailanthus-tree cer- 
tainly seems to supply that essential. 


Mrinetta WATER is a brook that in the days when New 
York was a small town, used to run a course along what 
now is the north side of Washington Square, and west- 
ward, roughly corresponding to the course of Waverly 
Place. When the city grew northward, men came and 
tried to build it out of existence, but under those cir- 
cumstances, like all strong and resolute natures, it 
simply took to running underground, and to this day it 
still holds to its appointed course. Every building-opera- 
tion that is projected in that neighbourhood has to reckon 
with Minetta Water; and many is the cellar of long 
standing and of the best construction known to man, 
that has to keep pumps going to get rid of incessant 
seepage. Passing by the head of Christopher Street the 
other day, I saw a strong stream of fresh, clear, sparkling 
water being pumped along the filthy gutter from a new 
excavation. Little ragamuffins of the neighbourhood 
were playing in it. “Aha!” said my friend H. S., “Min- 
etta is still at it. Good old girl!” Property-owners 
thereabouts say that Minetta Water will never be con- 
quered as long as the island stands. 


So I never think of the ailanthus-trees or Minetta 
Water without being reminded of Turgenev’s picture of 
the flight of the cranes, in his weird dream-tale called 
“Phantoms” : 


A loud, thrilling cry rang out suddenly over our heads, 
and was at once repeated a little in front. 

‘Those are belated cranes flying to you, to the north,’ 
said Alice; ‘would you like to join them?’ 

‘Yes, yes! raise me up to them.’ 

We darted upwards and in one instant found ourselves 
beside the flying flock. 

The big handsome birds (there were thirteen of them) 
were flying in a triangle, with slow, sharp flaps of their 
hollow wings; with their heads and legs stretched rigidly 
out, and their breasts stiffly pressed forward, they pushed on 
persistently and! so swiftly that the air whistled about them. 
It was marvellous at such a height, so remote from all liv- 
ing, to see such passionate, strenuous life, such unflinching 
will, untiring, cleaving their triumphant way through space. 
The cranes now and then called to one another, the fore- 
most to the hindmost; and there was a certain pride, dig- 
nity, invincible faith in these loud cries, this converse in 
the clouds. ‘We shall get there, be sure, hard though it 
be,’ they seemed to say, cheering one another on. And then 
the thought came to me that men, such as these birds—in 
Russia—nay, in the whole world, are few. 


Is the war really over at last? Though English dread- 
naughts are still bombarding the heathen Turk and others 
of the Allies are pursuing offensives of one kind or an- 
other, (Mr. Tuohy in the World says that altogether thirty 
wars are raging in different parts of the world), we 
(meaning the people) in spite of the Senate’s veto of the 
quite respectable President’s Peace Treaty and the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Senate’s peace resolution, appear to 
have buried the hatchet. What other explanation is there 
of the fact that the Shenanigan Kids of the “comic” sup- 
plement have resumed their pre-war cognomen, Katzen- 
jammer? And think what happened the other Saturday 
evening when Mr. Rothwell played the Prelude and 
Liebestod from “Tristan,’ and Miss Ponselle sang Elsa’s 
Traum from “Lohengrin” at the Lewisohn Stadium at the 
College of the City of New York to an audience of more 
than ten thousand of us. Where were the boos and cat- 
calls of yesteryear? In their place were only rapt and 
reverent silence; then wild applause that meant something 
more than merely appreciation of a good performance. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


BOOKS. 


MR. LAWRENCE’S NEW POEMS. 

Ir seems strange to us who are Americans, that a coun- 
try so ingrown in itself, so encrusted with tradition, 
so reserved and conservative as England could ever 
have produced a poet like D. H. Lawrence. Hardy 
we can understand, and Masefield, and the shadowy, 
delicate figure of De la Mare seems particularly ap- 
propriate to a land rich in ghosts. But Lawrence? 
Lawrence is unexplainable, unless we remember sud- 
denly that England has produced also some other 
flame-like spirits, like Keats, Shelley, or the painter 
Turner. Lawrence is alien to these, except that where 
these spirits shone dazzlingly, his mind gives off a 
muffled, murkier light, as if intermitted partially by 
fog. Perhaps he was really born too late, a Romantic 
created out of time, a mind too stifled by the ashes of 
Victorian convention and corruption, to give off its 
purer glow. At least, we can say of him that he fails 
more often to create his effects than Keats or Shelley 
failed with theirs. And this is not the fault of any 
lack of interest in his subject-matter, or of any in- 
ability to create a valid technique; it is purely a ques- 
tion of a curious failure to pierce his subject to the 
very roots and marrow, to grasp its meaning with ali 
its finer implications. 

This defect is possibly inevitable, if we take into 
consideration the type of poetry Lawrence has elected 
to write. His work represents a narrow, but entirely 
valid, line of advance in English poetry. Where the 
Romantics, with whom I have just compared him, con- 
fused heart and brain, and thus established in them- 
selves a dual consciousness, dangerously balanced, and 
often at war with itself, Lawrence, on the other hand, 
seeks, in the first instance, to rule out all definite men- 
tal control over the rich material offered to him by the 
unconscious. His is a poetry which springs direct 
from the senses and the primal emotions. To him, 
one feels, each experience is unique, self-satisfying, 
perfect in itself. He has sought to abolish every- 
thing which might interfere with the unitary flow and 
harmony of the naked, sheer instinct expressing itself 
in life. 

Such an art is dangerously near the abstract, which 
is the greatest enemy of art. Into this pitfall of the 
cloudily abstract, Lawrence falls frequently. In 
“Look, We Have Come Through,” which I think will 
remain his definite testament, he stands clear only by 
stringing together his emotions in a sort of definite 
narrative. In these “New Poems” ®* he falls, I think, 
more frequently. Apart from a brilliant preface, in 
which he has given a highly characteristic defence of 
free verse, there is scarcely anything in this book 
which is pitched at the same level of intensity as the 
best poems in “Look, We Have Come Through.” The 
touch is somehow slacker and vaguer, the feeling less 
fused with the words. 

The defence of free verse that fills the preface ex- 
presses, better than any piece of writing he has done, 
Lawrence’s own aspirations in poetry. He seeks 
a poetry, he says free from the past and the future, 
from aspiration and memory ; a poetry fitted to respond 
to only “the naked insurgent throb of the moment.” 
Free verse, therefore, is not a new form of broken-up 
metre; it is a thing with a nature of its own, a native 
means of response to the present. It is, as he says, the 
instant, the jetting source of all that will be and has 
been. 


1“New Poems.” D. H. Lawrence. (B. W. Huebsch.) 
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It is difficult not to ask the question, how far, then, 
has Lawrence’s poetry fulfilled the lines he himself 
has laid down for it? Sometimes it fulfils them per- 
fectly, as in “Embankment at Night: Outcasts,” or 
in “Heimweh,” or in “Narcissus,” or “Sigh No 
More.” Sometimes it does not fulfil them af all, as in 
“Débacle.” Most often it fulfils them imperfectly. 
For instance, take the following, from the last poem in 
the book: 


On that day 

I shall put roses on roses, and cover your grave 

With multitude of white roses; and, since you were brave, 
One bright ray. 


So people passing under 

The ash-trees of the valley-road will raise 

Their eyes and look at the grave on the hill in wonder, 
Wondering mount and put the flowers asunder 


To see whose praise 

Is blazoned here so white and so bloodily red. 

Then they will say: ‘’Tis long since she is dead, 
Who has remembered her after many days?’ 


These stanzas are the very stuff and essence of 
poetry. One feels them poured thus white-hot out 
of the very heart of the man who shaped them. But 
alas, they are followed by two others which slacken 
off lamentably into the perfectly dreadful phrase 
of “a still queen lost in the maze of this earthly af- 
fair.” When one reaches that phrase, one feels that 
the emotion has stopped, is dead. Another con- 
sciousness has intruded over the “naked insurgent 
throb of the moment’ and has interfered with it, or 
striven to repeat it ina way which can not be repeated, 
The emotion is lost, bungled. The effect aimed at is 
not achieved. 

Despite these defects, “New Poems” contains at 
least one poem which I am almost inclined to set higher 
than anything Lawrence has ever done. This is the 
poem called “Seven Seals.” There is only one other 
poet who has made human passion bridge over and go 
beyond the mystery of death as this poem does, and 
that poet is John Donne. The author of “The 
Exequy” and “The Relic” would, I think, have been 
proud to have written these lines: 


And there 
Full midbetween the champaign of your breast, 
I place a great and burning seal of love 
Like a dark rose, a mystery of rest 
On the slow bubbling of your rhythmic heart. 


For once here, passion and expression, feeling and 
utterance, past and future are indissolubly 
one. 


fused into 
JoHN GOULD FLETCHER, 


COUNT CZERNIN’S VERSION. 


Ir is impossible to read “In the World War’? with an 
undivided mind. This is what makes Count Ottokar 
Czernin’s reminiscences incomparably more interesting 
than those of von Tirpitz and Fisher, von Ludendorff and 
French. Not merely do the military leaders seem all to 
have been made to pattern, but they have obviously 
been cut to a very simple pattern. The ideas of 
their class are those that most of us can ‘recall 
from the grottoed shallows of our pre-adolescent con- 
sciousness. They believe in king and country: they wish 
their country to be big and their king powerful: and they 
are resolved to demonstrate, with the help of their sailors 
and soldiers, that no other king or country can rival 
theirs—and live. Most of us know from our youthful 
dreams, the exaltation of this tribal fantasy. 


7“In the World War.” Count Ottokar Czernin. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Czernin’s mind is of remarkably different calibre. He 
knows the difference between the world as will, the world 
as idea, and the world as fact, and with indefatigable 
good sense he does his best to refer the aims and rational- 
izations of the diplomatic sphere in which he moves and 
has his being, to a neutral, public world of fact in which 
these propensities can be measured. His present task is 
no small one: he is obliged to gather together such facts 
of state and personal history, as will not only show why 
the war was lost, but will give justification for its not 
being lost, as it were, on easier terms. 
brings to this task are not exhaustive. His most valu- 
able data are personal letters and extracts from his diary. 

The title of the book should really be “Czernin in the 
World War,” but this does not say that the story is lacking 
in universal significance. The hasty-pudding character of 
the text, the very lack of scholarly caution, brings us so 
much nearer to the personality of Czernin himself; and 
it is this opportunity to see an important elder statesman 
in mental action that gives the work more interest than 
the technical narratives of the military leaders with their 
almost incidental, and usually shallow, personalities. The 
sidelights that Czernin’s analysis throws upon colleagues 
and adversaries in the same official station as himself, are 
an important contribution to the psychology of statesmen. 
Here is the stuff of which “leaders” are made: here is the 
way in which they react to the problems of their office. 
What are the prospects for an ordered world polity in 
these hands? This is the persistent question one keeps 
asking oneself as one follows Czernin from chapter to 
chapter. 

The skeleton of Czernin’s thesis can be articulated 
briefly. The Western Powers, he believes, were not eager 
for war, although they mistrusted the increasing arro- 
gance of Germany’s sabre-rattling commercialism. Rus- 
sia was the real aggressor, and she drew the western 
nations after her because of the encircling alliance. The 
first great disaster of the war, from Austria’s point of 
view, was brought on by Germany’s invasion of Belgium, 
and the second by the inability of Austria to make Ger- 
many recede from the plan for unrestricted U-boat war- 
fare. The attitude of the Allies in the Treaty of London 
in 1915 determined the further course of the war by force- 
ing Austria into a desperate position of defence. Be- 
cause of this a separate peace was impossible. Here, how- 
ever, Czernin is not quite sure, and he bolsters up the posi- 
tion he took by asserting that, at any rate, a separate 
peace with the Entente would not have meant the end of 
war for Austria but the beginning of a fresh war with 
Germany on Austrian soil. In more than one place this 
possibility is re-examined, and one has the image of Count 
Czernin parrying blows with an invisible antagonist who 
keeps on prodding him with reproaches for not having 
disentangled Austria from the war before the Ultima 
Thule of disaster had been reached. One gathers from 
Czernin’s insistent and passionate defence that the point 
is a sore one, and that the unseen opponent whom he has 
never quite convinced is himself. 7” 

What manner of man emerges from this doce 
One’s first impression is that despite rigorous training 
in diplomacy, Czernin’s is a mind that can be trusted to 
deal freely with the facts of a situation without regard 
to conventional prepossession. He is not afflicted, as Lud- 
endorff is, with a schoolboy’s conception of the importance 
of the ruling house, even though at the same time he 
lacks the volcanic egotism which made Ludendorff put 
the ruling house in its place when it showed signs of desir- 
ing to weaken its own defences. Realpolitik has tatight 
him that “in ninety-nine per cent of the population, the 
patriotism and enthusiasm for one or another form of 
government is a matter of material consideration.” 
Hence “all monarchs should be taught that their people 
do not love them.” Not bad at all for a diplomat! And 
we must not unduly discount the fact that it is easier to 
make these observations, now that the Karls and Wilhelms 
and Alexanders are out of the way, than it used to be. 
Czernin sees just as easily through militarist humbug. 


The resources he — 
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He was convinced all along that the Tirpitz-Ludendorff 
lust for a victorious peace in 1918 was a chimera, and he 
devoted a good part of his energies to combating it. 
Looking beyond the war he saw that nothing short of 
complete universal disarmament would be a satisfactory 
basis for peaceful intercourse, and he felt that one of the 
chief disasters of a victorious outcome would be the im- 
possibility of realizing this conclusion. One can not but 
feel, in following Czernin’s mental evolutions along these 
lines, that half a dozen Czernins in the Foreign Offices of 
Europe might, perhaps, have achieved something like a 
substantial framework for peace. ; 

In the light of these various eminent qualifications, the 
weakness of Czernin, as typical of that of all our elder 
statesmen, becomes tragically naked. Take the case of his 
resignation, an event which he touches on in a single 
allusive paragraph: 

In these last weeks during which J remained in office the 
Emperor had definitely lost faith in me. This was not due 
to the Wilson question, nor yet was it the direct consequence 
of my general policy. A difference of opinion between cer- 
tain persons in the Emperor’s entourage and myself was the 
real reason. 

Is that not a revelation? The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in a state where the Emperor is largely a figure- 
head, a member of a government responsible to a demo- 


cratically elected parliament, withdrew from a public post | 
of highest importance because of a personal difficulty be- 


tween himself and some members of the Emperor’s en- 
tourage. It is little less than ghastly to realize that the 
‘future happiness of a whole people could rest upon such 
capricious personal accidents as are here indicated. What 
is the use of having a nicely sharpened mind to work 
with if some artful dodger at court has the power to 
throw this tool into the scrapheap? And was not the 
fault due as much to Czernin’s weakness as to the little 
clique in the entourage? 

The other characteristic that seems to call for inquiry, 
is the singular illusion of helplessness that afflicts Czernin. 
It paralyzes his plans at every turn. It is true that Czer- 
nin was a member of a weak state. But the weakness of 
Austria in the later phases of the war can be exaggerat- 
ed: she held geographically the gate between Germany 
and the East; and we must believe that Czernin’s sense of 
impotence reflected psychological conditions which were 
not confined to the leaders of disintegrating states. “The 
farther the world war progressed,” observes Czernin, “the 
more did it lose the character of the work of individual 
men. It assumed rather the character of a cosmic event, 
taking more and more from the effectiveness of powerful 
individuals.” In this mood Czernin actually palliates, not 
merely the failure of Wilson at Versailles, but the exac- 
tions of Orlando, Clemenceau, and Lloyd George, even 
though in the very next breath he condemns them for 
giving themselves up “unchecked to a torrent of violence, 
vengeance, and passion.” 

It would be interesting to pursue our analysis far enough 
to discover how much tkis feeling of impotence—so ob- 
vious, for example, in the Wilson who returned from 
Versailles—was due to the fact that each country went 
into the war with the burden of a long and socially dis- 
astrous peace on its back. We should make some attempt 
to disentangle the active contribution of definite person- 
alities from the passive movements of institutions, and of 
habits formed under those institutions. Was the peace 
lost by diplomatic chicance, was it lost by Wilson’s neglect 
to force a definite set of conditions in 1917—-or was the 
paresis of Versailles the symptom of a more general social 
infection that had been contracted during the last gener- 
ation? 

If the “peace” of 1919 was but the culmination of the 
peace that preceded the world war, if it was only the 
inevitable result of the political and economic institutions 
of ante-bellum Europe, then the Little Four may sleep a 
little more peacefully at nights, let us hope, for they were 
scarcely more than instruments of the Zeitgeist. But it is 
a serious question how far we should permit this august, 
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scientific mode of explanation to take away from the 
sting of dishonour now attached to the names of states- 
men who maintained the blockade after the armistice, re- 
fused to listen to the advice of their economic and geo- 
graphic experts, and conducted surreptitious campaigns 
against countries with which they were nominally at 
peace. It is curious that statesmen should have no illu- 
sion of impotence when their conduct serves to entrench 
the position of economic privilege. 

This snarl of motives is surely worth straightening out. 
Count Czernin’s book will have well served its purpose if 
it moves competent investigators to undertake that task. 


Lewis MumMmrorp. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE. 


Tuis new sheaf of essays by Dr. Marett, “Psychology 
and Folk-Lore,’* proves him once more a worthy suc- 
cessor of the illustrious scholar who founded the Oxford 
school of anthropology. Not that Dr. Marett enjoys 
Tylor’s mastery of the whole range of anthropological 
knowledge or has achieved a synthesis comparable with 
the majestic structure of Tylor’s theory of religion. But 
thanks to his admirable sanity, his broad culture and 
pedagogical skill, Dr. Marett has been an active continu- 
ator of the Oxford tradition rather than a mere fol- 
lower along the beaten trail. Himself not a field-worker 
except in moderate measure as an investigator of pre- 
historic man, he has inspired many students to make 
valuable records of custom and myth in distant lands. 
Not least among his services has been the systematic 
training of public servants whose official duties furnish 
them unrivalled opportunities for scientific observation. 
Yet Dr. Marett’s direct contribution, too, has not been 
a mean one. As a philosopher he naturally hovers about 
the promising borderland between anthropology and 
more speculative fields of inquiry, and often succeeds in 
shedding an unexpected light on the problems of prim- 
itive mentality. Above all, he infuses into the study of 
culture a spirit that is too often lacking—a longing to 
grapple with the basic psychological factors involved in 
the creation and preservation of cultural values. 

It is the psychological point of view that more than 
anything else, perhaps, impresses the reader of this 
slender volume. Anthropologists, for example, have gen- 
erally been content to demonstrate this or that quaint 
usage in the midst of a higher civilization as a vestige 
of cruder conditions. Very well, says Dr. Marett, but 
why do survivals survive? Is it because after all they 
continue to minister to some psychological needs, how- 
ever much they may be at variance with others? Inci- 
dentally, it is when speaking of values that the author’s 
philosophic training stands him in especially good stead. 
That science deals with what 7s and not with what ought 
to be, may be a fairly obvious point; but, nevertheless, 
it is one constantly ignored by scientists themselves. 
Hence Dr. Marett’s vigorous insistence on the difference 
between reality and ethics is most welcome. Not that 
he invariably declines to commit himself to an appraisal 
of cultural phenomena, but when he does so, as in his 
references to religion, he is careful to explain that he 


_is speaking in the private capacity of a human being 


rather than as one having the authority of the scholarly 
priesthood. 

Again, in these essays there is a distinct note in the 
treatment of that most vexed of modern problems in 
anthropology, the question whether, and in how far, 
identical traits discovered in different regions may be 
assumed to have developed independently. Dr. Marett 
eschews an extremist position. He shows that the classics 
of British anthropology and folk-lore, Tylor and Gomme, 
were equally broad-minded, though their individual 
tastes led the one to stress the psychic unity of mankind 
that makes for independent development of similar fea- 
tures, while the other preferred to trace the influence 
of a people on the customs or institutions of its neigh- 


i“Psychology and Folk-Lore.” R. R, Marett. (London: Methuen 
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bours. But Dr. Marett goes further. He proves con- 
clusively that a mere recital of how a usage or belief 
has been passed on from tribe to tribe can never exhaust 
the problem involved. The transmission of culture is 
not a merely mechanical process. Contact of peoples may 
result in the borrowing of features and again it may not. 
Further, it may produce more than a mere transfer of 
elements, a “live and truly evolutionary movement of 
spiritual awakening.’ In other words, a purely histor- 
ical attitude towards the facts is inadequate: we must 
inquire into the psychological processes that are involved 
in the selection, rejection or transformation of the new 
traits or ideas when distinct cultures come into juxta- 
position. 

Equally valuable are the author’s general characteri- 
zations of the primitive mind. It is here that he most 
definitely passes beyond the limitations of most of his 
British predecessors and aligns himself with the Amer- 
ican school headed by Professor Boas. Tylor himself 
had erred in making of the savage a logical machine, 
crude of course in the range of his information yet rea- 
soning with infallible accuracy on the basis of his limited 
stock of knowledge. Against this antiquated point of 
view, Dr. Marett rightly hurls the vigorous charge that 
“the bane of the psychological study of human belief is 
a shallow intellectualism.” On the other hand, he is 
equally ready to reprove those who conceive primitive 
man as a mere bundle of irrational customs and super- 
stitious beliefs. Against these he cites the remarkable 
achievements of the savage in adapting himself to his 
surroundings, in devising and perfecting the useful ap- 
pliances that aid him in gaining a livelihood amidst an 
often enough forbidding environment. There is in short 
not merely a body of lore, there is also quite genuine 
knowledge among the cultural possessions of cruder 
peoples. 

An interesting application of these principles is made 
in the essay on “The Primitive Medicine-Man.” Is the 
shaman who invokes supernatural aid in the dispelling 
of disease to be reckoned the spiritual father of the 
modern physician? No, wisely answers Dr. Marett. It 


is not the medicine-man with his trances and incantations | 


but the humble herb-gathering laity applying their em- 
pirical knowledge of plant life to the treatment of illness 
who, in fact, must rank as the true precursors of scientific 
medicine. 

Thus the author throws out a variety of suggestions, 
most of them bearing directly on the inwardness of cul- 
tural happenings rather than on their external aspect. 
Like the rest of us he has the defects of his virtues and 
however appreciative of the historical method he may 
be in the abstract, he does not apply it in practice. Judg- 
ing from his other work, it is clearly not a deficiency due 
to the character of the occasional papers here assembled 
in book form, but is due rather to a definite predilection 
on his part. How valuable this bias is in counteracting 
and complementing the one-sided emphasis on the more 
tangible phases of social life, has already been indicated. 
Yet one can not help regretting that so sane and cultured 
an intelligence as Dr. Marett’s has hitherto failed to 
combine the historical and psychological points of view 
in the study of a definite culture at a definite period. 


The thoughts scattered in his pages are suggestive of * 


all sorts of inquiries, and it seems a pity that he should 
not himself carry them on. 
Rosert H. Lowir. 


JOSEPH CONRAD TELLS A NEW TALE. 
Ir Mr. Joseph Conrad’s “The Rescue” is an earlier novel, as 
has been said, it is difficult to see why he did not leave its 
style intact or re-write it wholly in his later, sparer manner. 
Many of its descriptive passages read wearily, and they 
sometimes echo and drop. Darkness, the immensities of 
water and sky, the sound of whisperings, these familiar 
materials are used again but often without freshness or con- 
viction, and there are phrasings which are commonplace and 
others which verge upon the theatrical. Yet with all the 
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disappointments of detail, in completion “The Rescue” pro- 
duces a massiveness of effect which belongs only to Conrad. 
Its single struggle is a moral struggle. With character in 
the mixed, irregular, factual sense he is hardly concerned at 
all. With primary motives he is intensely ‘engaged. He al- 
most wilfully wraps them in externalities and irrelevancies 
at times, as in the portrayal of Edith Travers, but they 
emerge nevertheless, powerful and unmistakable, as he pushes 
on through situation after situation. The story slowly 
mounts as a vast tragic spectacle to the final stripped agony 
of Lingard. The larger gift of Mr. Conrad seems continually 
to lie in his penetration of essential moralities. A rich flow 
of imagery with a power to express moods with fullness and 
intensity gives his earlier work a special magic; yet even 
when this appears most completely, in the short tales, the real 
residuum is that which comes from a penetration of motives 
in human conduct. In “The Return” it is the basic conflict 
in spiritual purpose between the two characters which alone 
makes the story. In such a tale as “The End of the Tether” 
the stress upon a fundamental deliberate choice in action be- 
comes almost unbearable. And in the novels the emphasis 
recurs over and again, from the tragic evasions of Lord Jim 
to the vain effort for attainment in “Victory,” and now in 
Lingard’s failure in “The Rescue.” It is a great gift, one 
of the greatest, and scarcely a modern novelist has exer- 
cised it so unvaryingly. C. M. R. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE recurring theme in Stephen Crane’s stories is that 
of the sensations of a man in peril of death. When he 
wrote “The Red Badge of Courage” Crane, save by divina- 
tion, knew nothing of war; his inner consciousness had 
as it were elected that theme for him, and it elected that 
theme again and again, prompting many another story, 
“Active Service,’ for example, and “The Open Boat.” 
Was there a subterranean connexion between this “choice” 
and the tuberculosis from which Crane died at thirty 
having lived so long in peril of death? One would say 
that he deliberately sought the extremes of experience, of 
sensation, with all the recklessness of a man who foresaw 
how few his years were destined to be. He compared 
himself, in the person of the correspondent Coleman, ap- 
proaching the scene of war in “Active Service,” with “a 
young girl embarking upon her first season of opera.” 


STEPHEN CRANE was, in his small way, a perfect type of 
the artist, the strenuous youthful artist. What a marvel 
of economy is that universe of sensation he was able to 
extract from a few hours of a fictitious battle! His de- 
tachment was absolute: he studied his perturbed ego as 
a scientist studies an insect on a pin. “The Bride Comes 
to Yellow Sky” contains, as I remember it, not a 
word of description, not an adjective; yet the “local 
colour” flaunts at you: the material is burnt up 
in the flame of the art. It is not these details, 
however, that I recall when I think of Crane the artist: 
it is a moment in his life that was once described to me 
by a witness of it, a soldier in the Spanish war. It was at 
the battle of Guantanamo, where Crane was acting as a 
correspondent. An unusually vicious fire was in progress, 
directed by the Spaniards against an earthwork behind 
which the American troops were huddled. Suddenly 
Crane, who was incapable of bravado, let himself quietly 
over the earthwork, lighted a cigarette, stood a few mo- 
ments with his arms at his sides, while the bullets hissed 
past him into the mud, then as quietly let himself over 
again behind the redoubt and strolled away. It was i 
possible, my informant said, to question the unconsciots- 
ness of this act: Crane’s bearing was that of a somnam- 
bulist. He was, so to speak, detached from himself, 
possessed by an irresistible impulse to register, in his body, 
and without regard to the safety of his body, certain sen- 
sations. The artist was so completely in the ascendant 
as to inhibit the fundamental instincts of the man. 


Ir is an extreme illustration of the artistic mood. But 
one is glad to remember that it is an illustration from our 
own literary history, and especially at a moment when, 
among the mass of American writers, and even among 
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the mob of the elect, every instinct has the fullest play 
except the artistic. For surely it is of the essence of 
that instinct, as of the religious instinct in general, that 
to the artist physical existence is not an end but a means, 
something that has value not because it is, but rather be- 
cause, having it, one can feel and express it. Mr. Clive 
Bell has admirably explained this (though I do not agree 
with him when he says that physical existence is not a 
good also): 


I call him a religious man who, feeling with conviction that 
some things are good in themselves, and that physical exist- 
ence is not amongst them, pursues, at the expense of physical 
existence, that which appears to him good. All those who hold 
with uncompromising sincerity that spiritual is more important 
than material life, are, in my sense, religious. For instance, 
in Paris I have seen young painters, penniless, half-fed, un- 
warmed, ill-clothed, their women and children in no better 
case, working all day in: feverish ecstacy at unsaleable. pic- 
tures, and quite possibly they would have killed or wounded 
anyone who suggested a compromise with the market. When 
materials and credit failed altogether, they stole newspapers 
and boot-blacking that they might continue to serve their 
masterful passion. They were superbly religious. All artists 
are religious. All uncompromising belief is religious. 


Swat I be forgiven if, side by side with this, and in 
order to show, specifically in the life of the writer, what 
this “martyrdom,” this immolation of the physical self, 
consists of, a passage from Théophile Gautier’s essay on 
Baudelaire? No sincere writer will fail to recognize 
himselfi—good-humouredly, let us hope—in the following 
phrases: 


Then what endless, obstinate struggles with ideas difficult to 
grasp as Proteus, assuming every possible form to avoid 
being caught, and yielding up their meaning only when con- 
strained to exhibit themselves under their true aspect! And 
even when an idea has been seized and is held panting and 
breathless under one’s knee, it has to be raised up again, 
clothed, indued with the robe of style, so difficult to weave, 
to die, to arrange in graceful or in majestic folds. When this 
work is of long duration, the nerves become over-strung, the 
brain overheated, sensitiveness becomes over-acute, and neu- 
rosis supervenes, attended by its train of mysterious uneasi- 
ness, insomnia, and hallucinations, undefinable pains, morbid 
fancies, unreasoning enthusiasm and motiveless antipathy, 
mad bursts of energy and utter prostration, thirst for stimu- 
lants and distaste for any wholesome food. . . . And I have 
in mind, too, only poets of talent, who have gained fame and 
have, at least, died in the enjoyment of a realized ideal. What 
would it be were I to descend into the limbo where moan, in 
the company of babes, still-born vocations, abortive attempts, 
larve of ideas that have won neither wings nor shapes? 


Why should the human animal, born to inherit, after 
all, a very gracious world, subject himself to such tor- 
tures? Ask whosover has experienced, if only for a 
moment, the ecstasy of creation, or even the exalted “fun” 
of the honest artist of inferior powers! Ask Nietzsche. 


What an endless amount of distress, privation, bad weather, 
sickness, depression, isolation we have to endure! Yet after 
all, we manage to put up with all this, born as we are to.a 
subterranean, struggling existence; every now and then we 
emerge into the light, we live once more through our golden 
hour of victory, and we stand there, as we were born, un- 
breakable, taut and ready to aim at new and yet more difficult, 
more distant targets, like a bowstring ever tightened by ne- 
cessity. 

There is the pure mood of the artist, in all its misery 
and splendour. Does it not suggest something totally 
different from the “self-expression” which, in this coun- 
try, passes for art? 


I SHALL not presume to enter the thorny jungle of ab- 
stractions where lurk the ultimate truths of esthetics and 
psychology. But I may be permitted to note that our liter- 
ature (for it is our literature that concerns me) is at 
present at what I should call the soft-shell stage of ado- 
lescence, that it consists of an army of exceedingly ten- 
der egos. We are all trying to express ourselves, our 
passions, our appetites, our whims, our fancies. I do not 
regret it: I consider it normal, wholesome and a sign of 


promise. But is this art? Is it not rather (as perhaps 
we all suspect) a pre-artistic manifestation? Egoism, 
earthiness, arrogance—let us frankly recognize them as 
what they are—characteristics of the awkward age, the 
awkward age—let us only hope—of the artist! 


THE mature artist is, above everything, humble, reverent 
and laborious: he “welcomes each rebuff” because he is 
eager for nothing but to learn. Does this not suggest 
that his search is to express, not himself, but his sense of 
something that exists in himself, something not personal 
but universal? What that something is has never, in 
fact, been defined; it has been felt, however, as the “real- 
ity behind appearances.” Not to express his own feeble 
or defective emotions but his conceptions, his apprehen- 
sions of that reality, felt through his emotions,and not so 
much to express them as to realize them, that is the object 
of his passionate search. And how different this. is from 
relieving his own gross ego! “In every new play or 
poem,” said Ibsen, “I have aimed at my own spiritual 
emancipation and purification,” by which, if I understand 
him, Ibsen meant what others have called the progressive 
identification of the personal with the universal. And 
that, to quote him once more, was Nietzsche’s aim as 
well: “Every defamation, every misunderstanding, has 
made me freer. I want less and less from humanity, and 
can give it more and more. The severance of every in- 
dividual tie is hard to bear, but in each case a wing grows 
in its place.” This is the key to the whole character of 
the artist. He is reverent, for he learns by listening to 
the voices of things; he is humble, for the personal 
stands in the way of the universal; he is laborious, for he 
can never sufficiently get his conception “true.” He 
feels himself a man, certainly, and at the same time not a 
man but an agent, a spokesman, a witness of the reality, 
greater than himself, of which his own spirit is a con- 
stituent part. Is there any other explanation of the ar- 
tist’s “conscience?” His sense of duty to the creative 
principle in himself could never have such absolute au- 
thority over him were that creative principle anything 
less than the principle of reality, “whose service is per- 
fect freedom.” Understanding that, we understand why 
it was that Handel always composed in full dress, why 
Machiavelli, the politician, before sitting down at night 
to search with brain and pen for the realities of state- 
craft, threw off the garments of the shameful day and 
arrayed himself in his robe of ceremony. 


Are there laws governing the development of the artist? 
Or, rather, can these laws be found? One might say at 
least that what an artist requires, and the American writer 
generally lacks, is a problem, any problem, which he can 
make what Mr. Bell calls “the focus of those artistic 
emotions he has got to express and the stimulant of those 
energies he will need to express them.” When he has 
that, the process of de-personalization begins, the man 
loses himself in the seeker. His apprehension of that 
something, within or without himself, to which he grapples 
amid the fluctuating waters of his ego, is as it were, like 
any other fragment of “reality,’ a gradually opening 
door into the whole of it. And these problems present 
themselves, dimly at first but more and more vividly, more 
and more precipitately, as we mature. They come as we 
place ourselves, voluntarily or involuntarily, in the mood 
to receive them. It is even possible that by simulating 
the artistic virtues we can learn to possess them. Cer- 
tainly there is a technique of the creative life, just as 
there is a technique of the contemplative life. The priests 
have codified the latter: it is for the psychologists to 
draw up a discipline from the intimate personalia of the 
history of art. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“Youth and Egolatry,” by Pio Baroja. Edited by H. L. 
Mencken. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

“Limbo,” by Aldous Huxley. (George H. Doran Co.) 

“Plays,” by Susan Glaspell. (Small, Maynard and Co.) 
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HE past six to eight weeks represent the most interesting 
period in the life of the FREEMAN, because in that time 
we were to see whether the many casual subscribers for 
ten weeks had become sufficiently interested to invest for a long- 
er term. Many people—to paraphrase ‘‘Jurgen”’—are ready to 
try any paper once, especially if they can do it for a dollar, but 
they are keen eneugh to stop if they don’t get their dollar’s 
worth. 


So, though we had no apprehensions as to the value of the 
paper we were producing, (the constant flow of sincere praise 
allayed our doubts) we were anxious to see whether people 
liked it well enough to write checks for six months or a year 
after the brief term of trial. 


They did. Notallofthem, butalargenumber. Our paid 
subscription is to-day at practically its highest point, and our 
distribution through newsdealers is growing steadily. From 
the comments of our readers we are led to believe that the 
FREEMAN’S success is due, in large part, to its variety, its open- 
mindedness, its experimental attitude, its humour and its human- 
ness. 


Though it stands firmly on certain fundamental principles 
that are implicit in its editorials, the FREEMAN is not dogmatic. 
It does not hold, with Dr. Sangrado, that physicians may spare 
themselves the trouble of studying pharmacy, anatomy, botany 
and physic but need merely bleed the patients copiously and 
make them drink much warm water. Thé FREEMAN does not 
believe that there is a royal road to anything. It does believe 
that the road along which we are all journeying may be made 
pleasanter and easier, and it invites you and your friends to tra- 
vel with us. You need but fill in the ticket printed below. 


The FREEMAN costs 15 cents at hotels, book stores and news stands. 
If you have tried vainly to purchase it, will you not send us the name and address of the dealer 
whe was unable to serve you? 


WHY NOT INSURE THE REGULAR DELIVERY OF 
THE FREEMAN TO YOUR HOME BY, SUBSCRIBING? 


THE FREEMAN, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 West 58th street, New York City. 


I enclose $1.00 to test Tur Freeman for ten weeks. 
I enclose $3.00* to pay for Tur Freeman for 26 weeks. 
I enclose $6.00} to pay for THE Freeman for 52 weeks. 
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